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From a New England Congregational Church: 


You have saved us all the good old hymns of the past, left out the poor stuff and have included 
the hymns of the new day on social aspiration, service and brotherhood.” 


From an Ohio College: 

The very title of the book is wholesomely suggestive of the great ideals of the church universal 
today, and the sentiment of the hymns selected is such as to find a quick response in the hearts of 
all Christians.” 


From a City Federation Secretary: 
“These are the hymns of the kingdom—the hymns of life and service—in which the church 
has already united.” 


From a Famous New York City Church: 
The book is a noble interpretation of the gospel in song, and is itself a tie to bind together a 
broken church.” 





HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


CuHar.es CLAYTON Morrison 
and Hersert L. Wittett, Editors 








From an Iowa Church of Disciples of Christ: 


"How cosmopolitan is this hymnal! In singing from it one has already attained the unity 
of the spirit.” 


From a Great Richmond, Va., Church: 


“The arrangement, topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond praise 
The Aids to Worship and Responsive Reading are just what they should be.” 


From a Kansas City Church of 3,000 Members: 


“The book is reverent, worshipful, uplifting, inspiring.” 
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EDITORIAL 


HE eighth session of the assembly of the league of 
nations opened at Geneva on September 5 in an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty if not of pessimism. No signifi- 

cant matters are on the agenda, and the likelihood of vital 
questions coming to the fore, past the opposition of the 
powers on the council, is remote. 

League Assembly The stubborn purpose of the domi- 
Meets at Geneva nt states to solve their vital ques- 
tions outside the league has made 

the league seem like a fifth wheel in the diplomatic system 
of Europe. This is illustrated by the fact that the most im- 
portant discussion up to this writing has been elicited by the 
proposal of Poland for the signing of non-aggression pacts, 
outside the league, on the theory that league decisions have 
not excluded the possibility of war, and that the nations 
must act independently among themselves to establish guar- 
antees against attacks from one another. This disposition to 
drain off the functioning of the league into other schemes 
and pacts was given by Viscount Cecil as one of the chief 
reasons for his resignation from the cabinet of the present 








Lord Robert has been an 
outstanding figure at league meetings from the beginning, 
first as a representative of South Africa and, since Mr. 
Baldwin’s regime, as a delegate from the United Kingdom. 
His absence from this year’s league gathering subtracts 
from the conferences one of their most dynamic personali- 
ties. 


tory government of England. 


Lord Robert’s resignation has been a signal in Eng- 
land for the revival by the labor party leaders of the Geneva 
protocol of 1924, which was accepted at Geneva while Mr. 
Ramsey MacDonald was premier, but rejected by Britain 
shortly after the labor government was succeeded by that of 
Mr. Baldwin. In the inevitable and imminent struggle for 
a new government in England it is not unlikely that the 
protocol will reappear as one of the planks in the labor party 
platform. 


Echoes of the Disarmament 
Conference 

EPERCUSSIONS of the collapse of the Geneva dis- 

armament conference continue to be heard. Viscount 
Cecil’s resignation was occasioned chiefly by his resentment 
at the restrictions under which he labored as one of Brit- 
ain’s delegates to the conference. In withdrawing from the 
cabinet, he tells his chief: “I thought there was little doubt 
of an agreement being reached. . . and I believe an agree- 
ment might have been reached on terms which would 
have sacrificed no essential British interest.” It requires 
but little effort to imagine the embarrassment which a man 
of Cecil’s type must have felt in negotiating at Geneva under 
instructions formulated by the admiralty! The fear that the 
failure to arrive at an understanding will lead to a speeding 
up of competition between Britain and the United States 1s 
being borne out by the big navy press on this side. We may 
expect that the next congress will find tremendous, if not 
irresistible, pressure brought to bear for the Substantial ex- 
pansion of our navy. It will of course be disavowed—as it 
has been by President Coolidge—that such building is com- 
petitive with Britain, but the fact will not thereby be 
changed. Thus engaged, and repeating over and over to 
ourselves the assurances that “war with England is unthink- 
able” and that “war between the two countries has already 
been outlawed in the hearts of the people,”’ we shall wake 
up some fine morning to find ourselves able quite easily to 
face that desperate contingency as no longer impossible but 


imminent. On the other hand, there is hope in the failure 
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of the conference. It has shown the impracticability of 
disarmament as a mode of procedure against war. Mr. 
H. N. Brailsford’s comment sounds capricious, but it is pro- 
foundly rational. He says that, instead of conferring for 
the purpose of disarming, the nations should confer for the 
purpose of arming. In that event they would ask not, 
How much armament does my nation need to protect itself ? 
but, How much armament do we all need in order to pro- 
tect the peace of the world? It would be disclosed, he con- 
tends, that the conferring nations, thus allied for peace, 
could accomplish their purpose on a mere fraction of the 
armament now existing. Perhaps Lord Grey, however, has 
said the wisest thing. He declares that nothing can be done 
about disarmament until something has been done about 
war! It is a growing insight among statesmen that, until 
the war system itself is cast down, armaments are bound to 


be built up. 


One Mouse Loses 
Its ‘Terrors 

_ WORKERS PARTY has been holding public 

sessions in the city of New York. And the govern- 

‘nt at Washington still lives! 


this handful of communists 


Half a dozen years ago 
were being hunted from hole to 
wle like so many wild animals. When thirty of them met 
in the seclusion of a Michigan sand dune, they found them- 

surrounded by federal officers, and were shortly 


thereafter under prison sentence. One had but to mention 


the name of William Z. 


normal American would immediately develop a full- 


Foster or Charles E. Ruthenberg 


ist f chills and fever. 


\ 


But now the communists 
York, hire a hall, hold their meeting, provide 
reporters, and go through all the familiar mo- 


‘sular political convention 


even down to the 
un-roller tactics in committee—and nobody 

for it. For, as a matter of fact, when 

come into the open, their terror 

ad of an army of desperadoes on the verge 

wing up congress and taking possession of capitol 

hill, they are seen to be a handful of extreme left-wing doc- 


trinnaires, badly divi 


led among themselves, and holding no 


te ambition higher than that they may, by some 


} 
he 


ain some measure of influence within those other 
minority groups which the unthinking public masses together 
“the radicals.” These communists have, to be sure, a 
connection with Moscow. The law and the prophets, for 
them, is handed down by the third internationale. But it is 
likewise clear that they have as much difficulty as theological 
modernists and fundamentalists in agreeing as to the mean- 
ing of their dogma, and that so far as boring from within 
is concerned the boring process must start so far to the left 
that it will be generations and probably centuries before they 


pe even to reach the vicinity of most Americans. 


The Legion Faces Opportunity 
And Judgment 


A PARADE passing the corner. At the 


) tyyocen IS 
sound of music the windows along our street have 


suddenly become populated. Several thousand pairs of eyes 
are watching the little group, some in uniform and some in 
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civilian clothes, who are marching to the railway terminal. 
America is sending more unofficial ambassadors to Europe. 
Somewhere between sixteen and twenty thousand members 
of the American legion are expected to be present at the con- 
vention which celebrates, in Paris, the tenth anniversary of 
the entrance of the United States into the world war. And 
all along the line of march from a thousand towns in this 
country to Europe and back again the eyes of the world 
will continue to watch. The legion faces a tremendous op- 
It likewise courts a 
searching judgment. Why do the legionnaires go to Paris? 
The newspapers have, during the past week, stated that one 
main feature of the convention may be the launching of a 
presidential boom for General Pershing. We do not believe 
it. Political booms are an unlikely fruit of legion gather- 
ings, and a boom for General Pershing—even after ten years 
—is likely to ripen anywhere rather than among veterans 
of the A. E. F. There are other suggestions that the con- 
vention will turn out to be a mass spree. For most of the 
summer a newspaper which circulates largely in the middle 


portunity in this Paris convention, 


west has been devoting a large section of its supposedly hu- 
morous “column” to a description of the cafes and dance 
halls of Paris. But the legion has an opportunity to give the 
lie to all these detractions, and at the same time to bring the 
mind of the whole world up with a start. It is going back 
to stand where men died for a warless world. It is going 
to look at crosses “row on row.” It is going to recall 
promises made to lives snuffed out in that bloody hell. Per- 
haps the trip to Paris may become a very sobering pilgrim- 
age. Out of it there may come a demand that the promises 
made to the dead be redeemed. That demand may be 
couched in terms which the governors of the earth cannot 
ignore. The legion has an unprecedented opportunity. It 
also faces an inescapable judgment. 


Mr. Coolidge Comes 
Out of the West 

T IS a strangely changed Mr. Coolidge who returns from 

the Black hills. Mr. Coolidge himself has changed ; the 
public attitude toward him has changed still more; the at- 
titude of the politicians most of all. Say what you will, 
there is bound to be a difference between a President who 
may be President for almost six years more and a Presi- 
dent whose days of power are already within sight of their 
end. When Mr. Coolidge started west it was generally be- 
lieved that he would be nominated for another term by the 
republican convention which will meet ten months hence. 
And it was as generally conceded that if nominated he 
would be reelected. But while in South Dakota the Presi- 
dent has voluntarily removed himself from the list of candi- 
dates. Those who look for reward have, therefore, little 
more to expect of Mr. Coolidge. Their interest in him ap- 
preciably wanes as they seek to establish their connections 
with the men who may win the coming nomination, The 
situation may have its unpleasant aspect for the President. 
He would not be human if it did not, and this summer he 
has been doing his best to convince the public of his “hu- 
man” qualities. Yet he may congratulate himself on the 
chance to exchange the adulation of retainers seeking favors 
for the months that intervene between now and March 4, 
1929, during which he can speak his mind without suspicion 
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of seeking to advance his personal fortunes. If Mr. Coolidge 
has true statesmanship in him, now is his chance to show it. 
During the seventeen months that lie ahead he can, if he 
will, do much toward the solution of the problems of gov- 
ernment, domestic and foreign, which confront us. Or he 
may prove content to allow the period to become one of petty 
party maneuvering, as the approaching campaign will tend 
to make it. We earnestly hope that he will choose to make 
these months the most constructive of his entire period in 
office. For as the record stands today the future historian 
is likely to say that there was not much to be said for the 
administration except that, throughout its entire period, the 
rich kept getting richer. 


Bar Accepts Responsibility for 
Unhealthy Crime News 
¥ HONEST CONFESSION is as good for the soul as 
the adage asserts, the spiritual condition of the Ameri- 
can Bar association must have been considerably improved 
since the acceptance of the report of its special committee 
n the improvement of criminal reporting. The glorifica- 
of the criminal through distortion of his position when 
before the bar of justice has become an acknowledged 
public menace. For the most part, the newspapers have been 
forced to bear the weight of condemnation aroused by this 
state of affairs. Now, however, the bar association admits 
that the press is only partially to blame. “The vanities of 
individuals engaged in the administration of justice” are 
cknowledged as partly responsible for the conditions which 
ave arisen. If the testimony of seasoned reporters were 
n it would be found that the cause named by the com- 
ttee operates in a large proportion of the cases which 
Un- 


htedly, newspaper proprietors have “played up” crime 


extravagant and disintegrating publicity. 
in unhealthy fashion because they believed there was 
y in it. But just as surely judges and lawyers have 
ncouraged the press in this tendency in the hope that their 
es might occur with greater frequency in the public 
ts. If the bar association can help to remedy the latter 
ibuse, the newspapers are likely to regard with much more 
usness the demand for reform in their methods. In- 
tally, the committee of the association has laid down 


uight-provoking definition of proper reporting of 


inal news in its declaration that “the newspaper report- 


ay, truthfully, fairly, accurately, objectively, write 
lown and describe in words for publication every emphatic 
which he legitimately sees or hears in or about the 
edings.” Such a definition, if lived up to, would, with 
rollaries, produce a revolution in journalistic practice. 


Occupational Dangers 
Of the Ministry 

W= HAVE NOT YET seen the decision—though per- 
iaps it has been rendered by this time—in the case 
he application of Rev. John Matthews, of Glendale, 
{., to the industrial accident commission for compensa- 
for an injury received during the delivery of a sermon. 
s said that the minister strained a shoulder muscle while 
iculating rather violently in the course of his morning 
n. Interesting questions arise. Is gesture, especially 
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when violent enough to strain a muscle, to be considered a 
necessary part of the delivery of a sermon, or is it a 
separate activity which the preacher carries on for his own 
satisfaction? Is an injury received in that way comparable 
to a mashed thumb incurred while driving a rivet, or to a 
burn from a pipe which a workman is smoking to relieve the 
tedium of his occupation? Is it, in short, a legitimate occu- 
pational hazard or a purely personal matter? And if a 
minister injures his arm so that he cannot gesticulate, can 
he claim compensation for total disability on the ground that 
the injury prevents him from carrying on his occupation? 
There are some delicate questions here which, we judge, 
can be determined only by the testimony of homiletical ex- 
perts. 


How Tired the Poor 
Fellow Must Be! 
H' IW LAZY CAN the minister be and still hold his 
job? How busy must he be to get through the multi- 
tudinous duties which his pulpit and his parish combine to 
put upon him? Both of these questions have recently been 
raised by statements, from different sources, that more min- 
isters fail on account of laziness than for any other reason, 
and that the minister’s work, if properly done, requires 
every year 379 days’ work of ten hours each. Another hint 
on the subject of clerical energy was dropped, some weeks 
ago, by Rev. Arthur Pringle in addressing a group of stu- 
dents for the ministry at a college in Yorkshire, England. 
He exhorted them to avoid being the kind of person about 
whom, after an ordinary day’s work, well meaning and sym 
pathetic ladies murmured, “Poor fellow, how dreadfully 
tired he must be.” There is a legitimate weariness which 
every preacher knows, and if he is the man he ought to be 
he conceals it as best he can. Sometimes, even when he is 
in good health and spirits, it amounts to a sense of deple- 
tion after the physical, intellectual, and emotional effort of 
preaching. There is nothing necessarily abnormal or seri- 
ously damaging about that. It is as natural for a preacher 
to be reasonably tired after preaching as it is for a. runner 
to be out of breath after a race. But it really is important, 
as Mr. Pringle says, for the preacher not to be the kind of 
person who draws heavily upon the sympathy of his parish- 
ioners by exaggerating his exhaustion after an ordinary 
day’s work. 


Moral Suasion for the 
“Erring Ones” 
W* GLEAN FROM the Illini, student daily of the 
University of Illinois, that a committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Iowa City post of the Ameritan legion to 
investigate the alleged “pacifist tendencies” which it be- 
lieves to exist among faculty members in the University of 
Iowa. Under the comprehensive definition of “pacifism” 
which the legion seems to have in mind, there is doubtless 
plenty of it to be investigated, for the chief item appears to 
be a disbelief in the dogma of compulsory military drill. 
If the editorial expressions of the Illini may be taken as an 
index, student opinion at Illinois does not sympathize deeply 
with the legion’s alarm over the lack of patriotic fervor at 
the sister institution. “Probably nothing more serious than 
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a hearty laugh on the part of the Iowa faculty will come 
of it. We should like to have Mr. Evans explain, however, 
just what business it is of his, or anyone else’s, if members 
of the faculty object to compulsory military training for 
freshmen and sophomores in the university.” So, indeed, 
would we. But there is one feature of the legion’s program 
for the Iowa investigation which merits hearty approval, 
if the reports are to be trusted. It is said that the investi- 


gator will attempt to “correct the erring ones by talking to 


them.” Now that is exactly right. The legion, or any other 
group of patriots, is perfectly within its rights in talking to 
anyone whom it can get to listen. Rational discourse .is the 
ideal instrument of enlightenment and correction, and uni- 
versity professors, accustomed to keeping their minds open 
for more light and allowing their opinions to be determined 
by evidence and argument, are an exceptionally easy class 
of men to talk to if one has anything important to say. This 
effort to reclaim the “erring ones” at Iowa City by sweet 
reasonableness is a great improvement over the system fol- 
lowed by the legion at West Chester, Pa. There, it will be 
remembered, the method was to break up the liberal club 
and secure the dismissal of those members of the faculty 
who favored the free expression of opinions not counter- 
signed by the administration and the legion. ‘The lowa plan 
is much better. We can hope that the evangelistic services 
The test of 
the system, of course, will come when the investigating body 


has to decide what it will do with those 


will be attended by great spiritual refreshing. 


erring ones, if any, 


who refuse to turn from their evil ways under the persua- 
sions of Mr. Evans and to allirm their faith in compulsory 


military training as an indispensable means of grace. 


Stoning the Pr »phets 


Che innominate persons why lect t! 


| s for the Epworth 


league devotional meetings when they 
indicated for July 24 and 31 of ‘Contemporary Prophets,’ 


naming Gandhi of India ; 


\HUS declares the Christian Advocate (New York). 
“Hard up for subjects”! The phrase is misplaced. It 
ibes not the Epworth league but a religious jour- 

nal which can find no better use for its editorial columns 
than criticizing church officials for having enough social 
the most 
If the edi- 


torial in question were only an ordinary expression of jour- 


vision to discern the moral grandeur of two of 


challenging spiritual leaders of our generation. 


nalistic opinion we should pass it over without comment. 
But it is more. It is an unjustifiable criticism, in quarters 
of high denominational authority, of one of the denomina- 
tion’s organizations for adopting a program which can not 
fail to commend itself to thoughtful people throughout that 
denomination and many others. 

Conceding that Gandhi and Kagawa are “conspicuously 
fine characters” and proclaim “lofty ideals to their country- 
men,” the editorial nevertheless insists that “they do not 
afford altogether appropriate material for the spiritual in- 
struction of young Christians.” [rom what present-day 


Who 


are the “contemporary prophets” that tower above these two 


source, then, is “appropriate material” to be drawn? 


mountain-peak personalities? Gandhi, the editorial goes on 
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to say, gives to Christ “no higher place than he gives to 
India’s own divinities—if, indeed, as high.”” But which is 
more important—to give intellectual assent to the supremacy 
of Christ or to render him the far greater homage of actu- 
ally following in his steps? Across the centuries we seem 
to hear a haunting voice, “Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say?” 

Only obtuse or prejudiced minds could really know 
Gandhi’s life and not discover therein one of the most 
crystal-like embodiments of the spirit of Christ, as set forth 
in the sermon on the mount, that has been seen since St. 
Francis of Assisi. As a matter of fact, as Gandhi’s best 
known biographer tells us, it was from the sermon on the 
mount that Gandhi declares he gained his ideal of resisting 
evil by moral force only. While regarding the ideal as en- 
tirely in accord with the best teaching of Hinduism he 
makes frank acknowledgment that historically his own ac- 
ceptance of it came from his meditating on the Christian 
gospels. 

The editorial is at pains to remark that Gandhi once said 
that the west might well borrow from India “the cult of the 
cow.” But the editorial does not explain what it is that he 
finds of value in this eastern practice, which, at first thought, 
seems to us only superstitious silliness. Gandhi regards it 
as a concrete symbol of the doctrine of ahimsa, or harmless- 
ness toward all living things, including even the animal 
creation. Surely a western world which finds nothing to 


criticize in shooting, in the name of sport, great numbers 
of deer and partridge not wanted for food, should not be 
too certain that it might not have at least a little to learn 
from the gentleness of India toward the dumb animals. 
And think of what the editorial leaves unsaid. Not a single 
entence about Gandhi's sacrificial devotion to his people. 
Not a word about his sublime adherence to the policy of 
gaining political freedom by relying utterly and only on 
methods of peace. Not a syllable about his ardent champion- 


ing of the “untouchable” outcasts. 

\s for Kagawa, the editorial grants that he “has sur- 
rendered wholly to the Master’s rule of service and found a 
way of living that has a lovely resemblance to the sermon 
on the mount,” and yet will not permit him te be held up as 
a “contemporary prophet.” Kagawa! The man who has 
lived for years in the worst slums with the most miserable 
people of Japan, who has cared with his own hands for those 
afflicted with contagious diseases, who has given his last yen 
to those hungrier than he. “Not altogether appropriate ma- 
terial for the spiritual instruction of young Christians!” 
The truth would seem to be, as some one once remarked, 
that we have become so inoculated with a mild form of 
Christianity that we are almost immune to the influence of 
the kind of Christianity which its founder had. 

A telltale clause in the editorial reveals, we imagine, the 
real reason for this strange reluctance to see the truly 
prophetic qualities in these great saints. Kagawa is not to 
be called a prophet, “unless one is willing to admit Eugene 
V. Debs to that company.” In other words, no one can be a 
prophet who holds unorthodox views about our industrial 
and economic order! And Kagawa, catching from Amos 
and Isaiah a passion for social justice, deriving from One 
even greater than they a boundless compassion for the poot 
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and the oppressed, has devoted himself to helping develop 
a labor movement in Japan as a means of remedying a soul- 
less exploitation of the working class. It would not be 
to admit that a radical labor leader is a Christian 
prophet! As a result we become fatally blinded to the 


majestic spiritual stature of the man. 


“safe” 


As for Mr. Debs, while we strongly dissent from some of 
his economic theories, we at least wish all the young people 
of our churches might be acquainted with an incident in his 
life at the Atlanta prison, after he had been incarcerated 
for crying out against the madness of the world war. On 
account of his age and his wide reputation he was later 
offered a pardon on the condition that he henceforth keep 
silence on his accustomed themes. Refusing to leave the 
prison so long as other conscientious objectors were kept 
behind the bars, he made a statement which seems to us 
among the most Christlike utterances of our generation. 
“While there is a lower class,” Debs said, “I am of it: 
while there is a criminal element, I am in it; while there is a 
soul in prison, I am not free.” The words breathe deeply 
the spirit of social Christianity—so much so that when a 
group of leaders in the Episcopal church, headed by Bishop 
Brent, wanted to summarize what they felt should be the 
outlook of the the 
“Bishops’ crusade,” they incorporated in their statement 


evangelistic movement known as 
these words of Debs! Indeed, to such an extent had he cast 
in his lot with the masses struggling for a better life that 
ne cannot help hearing in his words something of an echo 
of him who so identified himself with the imprisoned and 
the needy as to say, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these ye have done it unto me.” 

Gandhi and Kagawa are disqualified from being ranked 
as “contemporary prophets.” Is it perhaps because they are 
too much like the prophet of prophets who was once re- 

ted by the contemporary churchmen of Jerusalem? 


Prohibition’s Field Marshal 


ITH THE DEATH of Wayne B. Wheeler the 
most powerful leader in the American prohibition 
army lays down his sword. It sometimes happens 

that a certain newspaper fame comes to leaders of national 
movements which is far in excess of their proper desert. 
Some personal characteristic, some aptitude for publicity’s 
limelight, will give wide recognition to a person whose true 
rt has been of minor importance. Such was not the case 
with Mr. Wheeler. He attained national reputation as few 
‘men of his time have attained it. There are probably 
not three living Americans whose names have appeared in 
print as frequently. Yet Mr. Wheeler deserved every whit 
{ this recognition. He was a power. 

It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the gap which this 
death makes in the leadership of the Anti-saloon league. 
Many strong men sit on the councils of that organization, 
and some of them will of course move forward to fill the 
vacant place. But it is doubtful whether any one man or 
any group of men now available can do the work which Mr. 
Wheeler has been doing as competently as he has been doing 
it. There was a deadly precision about the work of the dead 
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leader which time after time left his enemies routed when 
the omens favored their victory. The whole American 
scene will be different with Wayne B. Wheeler out of it. 

Although he had spent his life in the work of the Anti- 
saloon league—going into the organization thirty-three years 
ago on graduating from Oberlin—it was only in the last 
nine or ten years that Mr. Wheeler came to his real power. 
From the early nineties until the period of the world war, 
the state of Ohio provided most of the field for Mr. 
Wheeler’s efforts. By gradual steps he rose to the super- 
intendency of the Anti-saloon league in that state, and it 
was there that he was best known when the enactment of 
wartime prohibition gave him his great national opportunity. 
Think back on the fighting days of the prohibition move- 
ment, practically up to the time of the passage of the eigh- 
teenth amendment, and you are likely to have little recol- 
lection of Mr. Wheeler’s activity. But think of the move- 
ment since prohibition became a part of the national law, 
and the name Wayne B. Wheeler becomes at once a symbol 
for the whole dry cause. 

Yet the period of activity within the bounds of a single 
commonwealth provides the key to his later national power. 
It was Mr. Wheeler himself who told of his first rejection 
at the hands of Mark Hanna, that Ohio 
republican machine who was at the time maneuvering Wil- 


master of the 


liam McKinley into the presidency of the United States. 
Mr. McKinley was a Methodist layman in regular standing, 
but by no hook or crook had he ever been persuaded to 
commit himself to a position which might appear unfavor- 
able to the liquor interests. Mr. Wheeler knew enough to 
go to Mr. Hanna to plead for a new policy on the part of 
Ohio republicanism and its candidates. And Mr. Hanna, 
with that brutal candor which marked his career, rejected 
the plea with the words, “The trouble with your crowd is 
that they’re all right at a prayer-meeting but no good at a 
caucus.” Mr. Wheeler set out to build a machine which 
could function effectually in a caucus, with the result that 
for some years past there has been discussion in Ohio as to 
whether in that state the Anti-saloon league is a branch of 
the republican party, or whether the republican party is a 
branch of the Anti-saloon league. 

The caucus test controlled Mr. Wheeler’s conception of 
American politics to the end. He had learned—or thought 
he had learned—that there is only one thing which to a 
politician really matters: votes. He had learned that there 
is only one thing which a politician really fears: punish- 
ment at the polls. And he worked out a system of rewards 
and punishments which, with the cooperation of the protes- 
tant ministers of the country, became potent enough to fill 
the national and state legislatures with men who would 
sooner have defied their party organizations than the list of 
recommendations sent out before election day from the of- 
fices of the Anti-saloon league. One of the memorable 
sights of Washington in recent years, when legislation bear- 
ing on the prohibition question has been before congress, 
has been Mr. Wheeler’s presence in the front ranks of the 
spectators. Frequently congressmen from safely wet dis- 
tricts have pointed him out and poured their wrath upon 
him as the czar of a super-government, while congressmen 
from districts dry or in question—and these of course make 
up the vast majority—took care to vote as Mr. Wheeler felt 
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to be “right,” even though in the cloak-rooms their vocabu- 
lary, too, became sulphuric. 

This may sound like a type of “practical” effort on all 
fours with that of any political manipulator. It was. It 
needs to be said here, however, because it represents Mr. 
Wheeler’s personal attitude toward the enterprise in which 
he was engaged. The movement to enact and enforce na- 
tional prohibition has been spoken of as a moral crusade. 
But Mr. Wheeler saw it 
on the terrain of American politics, and toward American 
If that attitude 
was questioned, his reply was always to point to his achieve- 


Such it is. as a crusade conducted 


politics he held an ultra-realistic attitude 


ments. Yet this realism in method was far from expressing 
the idealistic devotion which Mr. Wheeler held toward the 
cause itself. Working at a modest salary, he gave his whole 
life to the league to such an extent that he probably never 
knew a waking hour in his later years when he was not 
to some extent concerned with the strengthening of that 
organization. 

Wayne Wheeler was, in fact, a magnificent example of 
that small order of men and women, so frequently derided, 
the reformers. 
Least of all 
He was a normal, up- 


but so often the real builders of the nation 


lle was no fanatic. He was no dour killjoy. 
was he a subject for psychoanalysis. 
et vol o American citize! ith a hearty laugl ° la cz acitv 
tanding American citizen, with a hearty laugh, and a capacity 
for friendship, and the other characteristics of the sub- 
sta! 


cl 


tial citizen. He ssed a combination of brains and 


NOSSC 
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aracter that would have won him success in any field. 


He became convinced of the evil of the liquor traffic, and 


Fighting it, he fought with his whole 


r 
~ 


enlisted to fight it. 
soul. He 


He underwent pet 


made himself a target for a thousand attacks. 
onal abuse such as few men in our his- 
tory have known. He lived under the unceasing strain 
which must be the portion of any man who is fighting an 
entrenched evil that will stop at nothing to gain its ends. 
He undertook tasks constantly from which the sheltered 
and the cautious among us would shrink with dismay. But 
he lived to see a prohibition amendment written into the 
constitution, and the liquor traffic disestablished and put on 
the defensive the country over. 

A man who lives such a career pays a fearful price. He 
vrows old before his time. His sense of loneliness increases 
with the years. Death comes at last as release. ‘The news- 
papers report that Wayne Wheeler died suddenly. They 
speak of the effect which his wife’s tragic death, earlier in 
the summer, may have had upon him. But those who knew 
Mr. Wheeler knew that for months past he was coming 
nearer and nearer to the end. He had been bearing an in- 
tolerable load; 
years from now, fifty years from now, however, 


fact of a saloonless nation shall have had time enough to 


nature could not support it longer. Twenty 


when the 


effect its full influence on American life, men will still be 
pointing back to the reformer just dead as one who served 
his nation’s good. 

What effect will Mr. Wheeler’s death have on the policies 
of the Anti-saloon league? It 1s too early to hazard a guess. 
There has been evidence for some months of a feeling 
within the councils of the league that the time has come for 
a restudy and perhaps reshaping of the league’s activities. 
Unhappy experiences in various parts of the country have 


raised questions as to whether the organization might not 
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profit either from a restriction or an extension of the ques- 
tion within its purview. Perhaps the death of the general 
counsel—who has been in reality the general commanding— 
will give strength to the call for this review. But any 
changes in the organization that may come in this fashion 
will not detract from the honor attaching to this career just 
closed, a career of immeasurable importance to the people of 
the United States. 


Menaced by Its Friends 


T IS DIFFICULT to understand why Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler and his associates of the Carnegie en- 
dowment for peace persist in their efforts to make the 

Briand proposal as unpalatable as possible to the American 
mind. M. Briand suggested last April that France would 
gladly enter into an agreement with the United States by 
which war would be forever renounced as an instrument of 
policy in the mutual relations of the two countries. Dr. 
Butler did a real service to the cause of peace in rescuing 
the proposal from the neglect with which it was at first re- 
ceived on this side, and calling public attention to its sig- 
nificance as a natural and promising step in the movement 
against war. Lut there is reason to believe that Dr. Butler’s 
subsequent advocacy of the proposal has become irritating 
to those who must be relied upon to adopt it if it is to be 
adopted at all, and there is also reason to believe that this 
irritation extends to the French foreign office. The effect 
of his speeches in Paris and a recent speech on this side 
has been to throw the whole proposal into confusion and 
misunderstanding, and thereby to create antagonism to the 
suggestion of M. Briand which it does not deserve. 

lhe French idea is simple and straightforward, unencum- 
bered by diplomatic qualifications and marked by the omis- 
sion of any reference to mechanisms. It is an expression of 
the most liberal peace-loving mind that exists in France. It 
looks not only toward the renunciation of war as a meatis 
of settling future disputes between the two countries, but it 
takes into view the effect of such renunciation upon other 
nations. M. Briand gave as his primary motive for propos- 
ing a bilateral anti-war treaty with America that these tw 
democracies might thereby “furnish a solemn example to 
other peoples.” The “example” which he had in mind, 
plainly, was not in the sphere of the mechanism of peace 
but in the sphere of the spirit. He could not have imagined 
that two nations by themselves could outlaw war in the 
sense of providing a mechanism of peace suitable for the 
civilized world as a whole. His proposal was more modest. 
It looked in the direction of the outlawry of war; if carried 
out it would be an expression of a new mind, a new attitude 
toward the war system, and as such would indeed furnish “4 
solemn example” to the rest of the world as to the way war 
is to be gotten rid of. 

But Dr. Butler has muddied the waters. Under the ob- 
session of two queer little ideas of peace mechanism, his 
discussion of the Briand suggestion is giving the public's 
conception of the original proposal a twist which will make 
it absolutely unacceptable to American opinion. Dr. Butler 
insists upon dragging in the pet ideas which the Carnegi¢ 
foundation group has been for some time exploiting as theif 
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chief stock in trade. These are the so-called “test of an ag- 
gressor” and the proposal that our government, in the event 
of a war which does not involve us, should abandon its tra- 
ditional policy of neutrality in favor of a policy of what 
might be called “partisan neutrality”—that is, economic and 
commercial discrimination against the belligerent who has 
been declared the aggressor. 

Two ideas more naive have never found formulation in 
the peace movement. Any true peace-lover who introduces 
them into the consideration of the simple proposal to abro- 
gate War as an instrument of policy between two nations, no 
matter how sincere he may be, is doing the cause of peace a 
great disservice. The concept of “aggressive” war and the 
attempts to identify the “aggressor” which have been put 
forward by sincere peace advocates, have done more to 
render opaque the ideal of outlawing war than any other 
single factor. 

There is no such thing in modern warfare as aggressive 
war, and even if there were, there is no way to identify the 
aggressor. People who think in terms of abolishing war by 
inhibiting or penalizing “aggressive” war do not think real- 
istically about actual warfare and the processes that lead up 
to it. To obfuscate a simple proposal for the renunciation 

f war between France and the United States by urging that 
it requires in any fashion an apparatus for identifying the 
“aggressor,” and not only so, but that it requires a pledge by 

United States to withdraw commercial relations with a 
belligerent whom somebody else tells us is the aggressor, is 
simply to sin against peace. 

How can Dr. Butler imagine that the United States ever 
could be persuaded to adopt such a policy? If the renun- 
ciation of war between France and the United States waits 
upon our willingness to accept the decision of some foreign 
agency as to which of two belligerents is the “aggressor,” 
when there is no such animal, and when there is no judicial 
method by which he could be identified if there were, then 
the act of renouncing war will never be consummated. The 
United States will enter into no such foolish agreement. 
And it ought not. 

Happily, the proposal of M. Briand calls for nothing of 

sort. Its significance for peace is heightened by the 
utter absence of any suggestion of those ingenuous and futile 
devices which have disrupted the peace movement by contro- 
versy when its leaders should have been doing something 
fundamental about war. 


try and ours do something fundamental about war. Two 
nations alone cannot outlaw war from the society of nations, 


M. Briand proposed that his coun- 


We have no 
need of additional mechanisms through which to carry out 


but we can renounce it as between ourselves. 

the purpose of such a treaty. There is ample mechanism 

already existing. 

tance of M. Briand’s proposal into a controversy over 

he mechanism of peace is to court defeat both before the 
American public and the United States senate. 

Cannot Dr. Butler be induced by wiser counsels to cease 


To draw public attention away from the 


his advocacy of the Briand proposal or, if he insists upon 
advocating it, to leave in the nursery the toys which delight 
him while the big task of doing something fundamental 
about war is being accomplished? When the French pro- 
posal comes before the senate, it is our conviction that it 


will carry that body, provided the proposed treaty is not 
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cluttered up with the foolish schemes of our European- 
minded peace advocates. But if it comes into the senate 
tagged and labeled with such contrivances as Dr. Butler 
is trying to attach to it, it will fail and ought to fail. 


VERSE 


Brown Earth 


ROWN earth, do you never rebel 

At being put under our feet? 
Would you rather be flower than soil? 
Would you rather be home than street ? 


Do you never tire of being 
Only the base of things? 

Do you never long for color, 
Or scent, or song, or wings? 


You are the mother of all life, 
All things are nurtured by you; 
In you the dead find rest 

After their living is through. 


But you yourself never live, 
You are only the soil, the street— 
3rown earth, do you never rebel 
At being put under our feet? 
Frepa NewrTon. 


Strangers 


See GOD for all the stranger folk 
That meet me every day 

And help me on with willing hands, 
Before they go their way. 


My friends are pulling different ways 
And seeking different ends. 
Thank God for all the stranger folk 
That fill the place of friends! 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY. 


A Field ... and a Field 


E burgeons his youth in the fields as any lad 

Who dropping the pasture bars strides out to find 
Heaven come down on his dreams, and his Liood gone mad, 
And beauty against his vision striking him blind. 
He gathers the winds through his hair, and the clover con- 

fusion 

Gathers his feet from pasture to fence and over, 
Lifting the soaring meadows in fragrant illusion, 
Only to lose the illusion again in the clover. 


Down a field and a field he goes, and the clovers, less 
fragrant, 

Tangle about his feet, and the fences, gone gory, 

Loom massively where the last sun falls aslant, 

Till what was the birth of his pride is the close of his story ; 
Where he lies down to sleep in the cool dispassionate loam, 
Too tired to climb the fences and tramp back home. 

Howarp McKINLEY CorNING, 





Newer Ideals of War 


By Devere Allen 


From: A Citizen 

To: Major General Charles P. Summerall, Chief of 
Subject: Citizenship Training. 

IR: Through the courtesy of the war department I 
have received a copy of the new Manual of Citizen- 
ship Training, prepared by Chaplain C. P. Futcher, 
in collaboration with the American Citizenship foundation. 
I note that the manual has been used this summer in the 
citizens’ military training camps, where, assuredly, no 
fewer than 35,000 young Americans have absorbed its in- 
structive ideals. And not only that; the manual definitely 
is expected to be of aid in the training of young men in the 
regular army and the R.O.T.C. in high schools, colle 


ges, 


and universities in addition to the camps—thus reaching, 
as stated in the pamphlet, “some 260,000 young men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 years, the most critical period 
in the determination of their real value as citizens of our 
country.” 

You state, with admirable open-mindedness and the spirit 


of sound experimentation, that the booklet “is in tentative 
form only, and is so issued in order that the war depart- 
ment may get comments and criticisms of the field.” 
Now, | do not wish to intrude unprofitably into a field 
where I have earned no right of judgment, as in matters 
of military technique. But since the manual itself consti- 
tutes, it would seem, at least an equal excursion by the 
military into the fields of public education, religion, polit- 


sociology, economics, and history, the area of 


ical science, 
discussion is already too widened for expert knowledge 
at all points; and so I venture to offer certain suggestions 


for revision of the volume. 
ARRESTING FACTS 


[ hasten to pronounce it vast in scope, unsurpassed in 
frankness, and—what is the word ?—arresting. My major 
criticism of it is that in numerous particulars it is very, 
very perplexing, at any rate to a simple-minded layman. 
There are so many facts set forth which had, tll now, 
escaped me! 

It is news to me, for example, that “the philosophy of 
government, as set up under our constitution, finds its key- 
note in individualism as opposed to collectivism—that mis- 
guided philosophy of government which makes the state 
paramount in its demands over the inalienable rights of its 
individual citizens.” I respectfully suggest that the consti- 
tution be divorced, in your instructions, from economic doc- 
trine of any sort whatever, unless direct citations are ad- 
duced as proof-texts. As a matter of fact, does not the 
government, even in times of peace, practice collectivism 
to no small extent? And curiously enough, when col- 
lectivism became the order of the day during the world war 
and the state was paramount in its demands, I do not recall 
that the supreme court hastened to declare any of the neces- 
sary measures contrary to the letter or the spirit of our 
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institutions. Somebody is wrong, though doubtless it is | 
in my lack of experience with large public affairs. 

Are you certain, I wonder, that there is no element of 
error when Chaplain Futcher declares, “The state depart- 
ment is the peace department of our government; by 
treaties and diplomatic negotiations beneficent relation- 
ships with foreign countries are secured and insured, estab- 
lishing a spirit of accord and amity without which it would 
not be possible to carry on our part in world affairs to the 


good of all concerned.” I suppose, however, that it must 


be true, if the manual is correct in asserting that “America 
in her political character is slowly yet surely winning the 
confidence of the nations.” Frankly, I have heard state- 
ments to the contrary, made by returning travelers of note— 
big, big men, you know!—and it occurs to me that from 
foreign newspapers and periodicals one would hardly derive 
such an impression. May I inquire if among those whose 
confidence in the United States is increasing are included 
the people of Nicaragua, Mexico, Haiti, the Philippines, or, 
for that matter, of any particular nation in Europe or 
Asia? 
rumors purveyed by the radical or liberal press, would it 


And if my skepticism is based on unwarrantable 


not be wise, in preparing next year’s manual, to furnish 
in such instances a more or less detailed bill of particulars? 


INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICA 


Another statement makes me wonder not a little. The 
manual asserts with an air of pride that “The American is 
the personification of independence. He asks no favors of 
government for men.”” Now am I wrong in recalling the ex- 
tent to which Americans are wedded to the protective tariff, 
which has, most certainly, been beneficial to small groups of 
manufacturers, if not to anybody else? And yet, its whole 
principle is that of protection, reliance on the government 
for help. And is one permitted to ask the reason, in the 
minds of the war department, for military protection for 
our people? And likewise I am unable to dismiss from 
my mind the existence of an Esch-Cummins law, guaran- 
teeing a modicum of profit (534%) to our railroads by ar- 
bitrary rate regulations. In fact, it is hard for me, in my 
ignorance, to reconcile the actual practices of a great many 
American corporations with their slogan, “More business in 
government and less government in business.” If I just don’t 
lack the brains to synthesize these factors into a positive 
philosophy akin to that of the war department, it wouldn't 
do any harm, would it, if you circularized the heads of our 
business concerns with copies of the manual? Who knows 
how self-reliant it might make them! 


My perplexities are probably due to a previous lack of 


understanding of the structure of government. Believe 
it or not, for some time I had been wondering whether we 
have in this country enough genuine democracy. Can you 
Well, I want to take it back. 
I refer to that portion 


imagine ? The manual has 
shown me the error of my ways. 


which says: “What is a democracy? A democracy is that 
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form of government in which the people meet and exercise 
the government in person. What are the principal charac- 
teristics of democracy? Demagogism, license, impulse, agi- 
tation, discontent, anarchy, chaos, and socialism.” 

All, I take it, going on at one and the same time, under one 
tent! Wouldn’t it be awful? 


WHAT IS A REPUBLIC? 


And what a difference in a republic! Get out your own 
copy of the manual and read again, I beg you, about re- 
publics, and see how it all grows on one. 

“What is a republic? In a republic the people assemble 
and administer the government by representative agents. 
What are the principal characteristics of a republic? States- 


en, liberty, reason, arbitration, contentment, justice, 
progress, property rights, freedom of speech and freedom 
of press, freedom of religion.” 

(he contrast should be apparent to anyone. In fact, so 
stirred am | that if I ever hear of such a place I intend to 
make it my permanent residence. I am not the least sur- 
prised, naturally, that although group discussions are not 
entirely eliminated from the camp and barracks instruction, 
“the didactic method concerning facts of history, social 
changes, economic development, and basic principles of our 
government will be given without discussion and without 
argument, special emphasis being made on the fact that the 
United States is a republic, not a democracy.” 

I scarcely feel equipped to dispute your manual’s state- 
ment that “the law of nature is the survival of the fittest.” 
| know that such admirable biologists as Von Bernhardi, 
Von Tirpitz, Von Ludendorff and Von Roosevelt came to 
he same conclusion from their extended researches; but 

is the first time I have met with an unqualified en- 
dorsement of it by a theologian and a government depart- 
t, with the assistance of a citizenship foundation. Of 
course, it all depends on what is meant by the fittest. I 
wish you would tell me and put me out of my misery. I 
once read Prince Kropotkin’s treatise entitled “Mutual aid 
a factor in evolution,” and I confess it moved me, as I have 
istakenly thought many of the biologists were moving 
away from a too literal Darwinism—or, rather, from the 
literalness of Darwin’s early followers. But Kropotkin 
was one of those dangerous Russians, and hardly fitted 
probably, to discuss these technical biological principles with 
sufficient finality. 


RIGHT, NOT MIGHT 


When the manual mentions arbitration as one of the 
characteristics of a republic, it impels me to ponder another 
reference to the same subject earlier in the pamphlet. I 
mean that proud little assertion that “We have been gen- 
erous and magnanimous. 


Right, not might, has prevailed 
1 our dealings with others. Arbitration, not armament, 
Now if 
serves me honorably, General, the United States has been 


has been our means of persuasion.” memory 


a party to four cases of arbitrament under the auspices of 


the Hague tribunal; and doubtless we have escaped in all 


our career a few more war emergencies by friendly inde- 
pendent diplomacy. Even omitting the revolution, how- 
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ever, as the war which united us into a nation, the United 
States has gone through five sanguinary wars and thirty- 
three Indian campaigns, not to mention the suppression of 
the Filipino insurrection, and the long series of military 
adventures in Latin America which culminated in the bomb- 
ing of Nicaraguan natives last July at Ocotal. 

I know the manual positively states that “America has 
never fought a war of aggression. She has always en- 
deavored to maintain peaceful relations with other nations.” 
Now I won't be picayunish and more than briefly remind 
you of General Grant’s indictment of the Mexican war as 
“one of the most unjust ever waged by a stronger against a 
weaker nation ;” nor will | allude thus heretically to other 
of our conflicts. But I will testify to a certain inability 
to make a synthesis between what the manual has said about 
arbitration as our consistent policy, and the realistic asser- 
tion that “practically every generation has been compelled 
to take up arms in defense of the nation or the principles 
set forth in her constitution.” I trust my recollection of 
history is not entirely faulty when I recall that we have 
fought Mexico—to take a concrete and important test case 
—once, arbitrated with her once in 1902, and recently re- 
fused to arbitrate with her. Which makes me question 
just a little whether the statements of the manual may not 


be regarded as a trifle optimistic. 
NO WARS OF AGGRESSION 


And will you forgive me if I point eut what appears to 
me as a further baffling inconsistency? The manual states, 
as quoted, that we have never fought a war of aggression. 
But not all of our wars have been defensive, according to 
the same authority. For every generation has been com- 
the nation or the 

Would it not be 


worth while in the later editions to show just when and 


pelled to take up arms “in defense of 


principles set forth in her constitution.” 


against what foes and for what principles of the constitu- 
tion which wars have been waged? You might have it in- 
serted, possibly, right after those two sentences which read, 
“The military policy of the United States is defensive, not 
offensive. America will only go to war in defense of the 
nation and the principles for which it stands.” 

There is only one more matter I find hard to get straight 
in my head. The manual asks: “How can we best provide 
for the peace and security of our nation?” and answers, 
unhesitatingly, “By being prepared, showing that we are at 
all times ready for war.” I own to the fact that this strikes 
me as downright queer. I can shut my eyes in Dr. Coué’s 
most approved fashion, and still fail to think of a great 
power in all history that has never had its security threat- 
In fact, I can think 


of few whose security has thus been long preserved, and 


ened in spite of exactly these tactics. 


none at all which has in this way been kept from war. 
Won’t you please, for the sake of unimaginative people like 
me, tell us just where and how this method has worked out 
before? You see, I am one of those conservative-minded 
persons who put a great deal of value on historic tradition, 
even if I don’t consider it the whole works. 

It really is perturbing, this manual. In has a way with 


it. It gets you all primed for enthusiastic agreement, then 
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interjects some provocative thought which distracts you no 
end. And then, after stirring you to wonderment at your 
ignorance, it offers you something with which you can 
heartily agree. Much of the pamphlet carries conviction— 
for instance, that paragraph on propaganda, which ends: 
“Propaganda upon every conceivable subject floods our 
country from every conceivable source. Many agencies 


have been organized for the express purpose of advancing 
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doctrines absolutely not in accord with the fixed principles 
of our nation.” It must be true; a reading of the manual 
convinces one beyond all doubt. 

And in closing, permit me, General, to congratulate you 
and Chaplain Futcher and the department upon another 
shrewd comment with which all competent observers will 
find themselves in wholehearted agreement : “The American 


possesses no inferiority complex.” 


What Is Preachingr 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


What do ye counsel, brethren, what do ye commend? 
Shall I devote myself to prayer or shall I go about preach- 
ing? Of a truth, I that am little, and simple, and rude in 
speech, have received more grace of prayer than of speaking. 
Now in prayer, there seemeth to be gain and heaping up of 
grace, in preaching, a certain giving out of the gifts re 
ceived from heaven; in prayer, again, a cleansing of the 
inward feelings, and an union with the one, true, and highest 
good, together with a strengthening of virtue; in preaching, 
the spiritual feet wax dusty, and many things distract a man, 
and discipline is relaxed. 

—St. Francis of Assisi. 

O BONAVENTURE reports the dilemma of Fran- 

cis, who felt that in prayer we talk with God and 

listen for his answer, whilst in preaching we think, 
say and hear such things as pertain to men. He consulted 
with Brother Silvester and Sister Clare, who agreed that 
the herald should go forth to preach, though he might long 
to linger and listen. He obeyed, and at Cannara the whole 
population asked to be admitted to the order, as if to teach 
us that the more closely prayer and preaching are linked 
together the more richly both are rewarding: as in the little 
prayer room of Wesley in City Road chapel. If the preach- 
ing of our day is hesitating and vague, lacking the mysti- 
cism which lies at the heart of all spiritual power, mayhap 


the story of Francis tells us why it is so, 
DEFINITIONS 


After all, what is preaching? If we put the question to 
Beecher, he tells us that preaching is the making and mend- 
ing of men. If we ask Phillips Brooks, he describes it as 
the revelation of truth through personality, truth shining 
William Law held 


that the end of preaching is so to strike all the outward 


through the prism of a human soul. 


senses of the soul that, from sleeping insensibility, it may 
be awakened to know God and live in him. One of the 
greatest sermons in our language was that of Channing at 
the dedication of Divinity hall in Boston, in 1826, and its 
subject was the Christian ministry. In a series of majestic 
paragraphs he sets forth the secret of power in the pulpit, 
by which he meant a vivid sense of spiritual truth which 
enables the preacher to quicken a like sense in others. If 
we go further back and put the question to St. Paul, he 
tells us that preaching is persuasion. ‘That is to say, they 
all agree with “Father” Taylor, the sailor evangelist, when 
he declared that it is the business of the preacher “to take 


something hot out of his own heart and shove it into mine.” 

Let it be remembered that preaching, in the New Testa- 
ment at least—as in the ministry of the mighty Hebrew 
prophets—is not the making of a homily; it is the urgent 
announcement of a message. There is evidence of the de- 
livery of sermons or homilies in the early Christian assem- 
blies, but it is nowhere called preaching. St. Paul is not 
said to have preached at Troas, but to have discoursed—a 
very different thing. Three words in the Greek are prop- 
erly rendered preaching, but they identify the preacher as 
a messenger, a herald, a courier telling momentous tidings. 
It is not an idle addition when teaching is mentioned along 
with preaching, for these are very different functions, each 
useful after its kind. Other offices are also linked together, 
“preach the word, reprove, rebuke, exhort,” edify; but it is 
clear that to preach the gospel is to announce Christ to un- 
believers, and to those who have not heard the news. The 
old evangelicals used to divide their sermons into two parts, 
one addressed to believers, the other to the unconverted—as 
if they were aware that in the latter part alone they 
preached the gospel. Useful as other offices may be, what 
we need today is to recapture and relearn the genius of 
preaching in its unique, urgent meaning; and those who 
have that gift ought to’ be set free to be persuaders and 
winners of men, after the manner of Francis and his friars. 


PREACHING’S DISREPUTE 


My reason for inquiring into the nature of preaching is 
the feeling, so widespread today, not only that modern 
preaching is chaotic, anemic and lacking in power, but that 
the pulpit has become a useless thing. Laments of like kind 
have been heard in every age, even when the greatest voices 
were speaking. Why should it be so, unless it be that we 
have forgotten what it means to preach, or else we do not 
speak with the authority of insight and the verity of expe- 
rience—mere apologists defending the message, not heralds 
announcing the best news ever told among men? ‘The 
human heart remains the same in its needs, its aspirations, 
its lonely, wistful yearnings, and its broodings on the dim 
hereafter never fade or die. ‘Today, as in all the past, to 
any fresh or earnest word on these intimate and mysterious 
themes men listen with the eagerness which imagination 
ascribes to the ages of faith. Our Christian ministry today 
may be toiling in the twilight, uttering its message in 4 
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stammering tongue, but that is only temporary. Soon it 
will find once more the master key, and speak with the 
emphasis of insight and the accent of power, making “one 
music as before, but vaster.” 

When we look into the New Testament we are startled 
—and dismayed—by the contrast between its boundless 
wealth and our poverty of power. Indeed, if we ask our- 
selves what was the motif of the ministries of Jesus and his 
apostles we find it all summed up in the text which Chan- 
ning chose for his sermon: “His word was with power.” 
Twenty-five times, in the most important connections, this 
word appears in the first three gospels. When we think of 
the New Testament preachers, and the irresistible power of 
the gospel by which sin was shattered, we often feel that it 
was some special dispensation denied us today. So, 
strangely enough, Wesley thought only a month before his 
“strange warming of the heart,” as we read in his Journal: 
“This, I grant, God wrought in the first stages of Chris- 
tianity ; but the times are changed. What reason have I to 
believe that he works in the same manner now?” Even 
when he asked the question the answer was at the door, and 
soon he was going all over England a herald of the gospel. 
Surely the same sources of power are open to us today, if 
we seek until we find, and show ourselves worthy of it. 


PERSUADING THE PREACHER 


Now, consider. If preaching is persuasion, the man in 
the pulpit must be utterly persuaded if he is to persuade 
anyone else. 


will do. 


No hesitation, no balancing of probabilities 
“IT am persuaded,” said St. Paul, and there lies 
the secret of his magnificent and ceaseless evangel, to which 
we owe more than to anything else except the life of Jesus. 
Persuaded of what? He was persuaded in mind and heart 
and soul of the love of God, its tenderness, its tenacity, and 
its final triumph—nothing else really matters. Once men 
are sure that there is love hidden in the hardness of life, 
meaning in its mystery, purpose in its pitiful broken beauty, 
and something eternal in its evanescence, the rest is only a 
detail of interpretation and adaptation. Until the supreme 
reality of religious faith commands the intellect of the 
preacher and subdues his heart, no matter how learned or 
eloquent he may be, there is no power of persuasion. Never 
were men more aware of religious perplexities, and, by the 
same token, never was there a richer opportunity for wise 
and winsome leadership in the pulpit, if it be both intellec- 
tually and spiritually authentic. To that end the pulpit must 
be free, fearless, and utterly frank, evading no difficulty, if 
itis to make men see the truth that sets us free from haunt- 
ing fear and dark fatality. 

Persuaded, how? No one would say that St. Paul rea- 
soned or argued himself into the vivid and glowing faith 
that glorified his life, though he was a mind of the first 
order. Even in an age clamorous for clarity, mere intel- 
lectual conviction is not enough. 
hre. 


Logic is ice; religion is 
Faith is not first a philosophy; it is a fellowship. In 
the order of experience, its philosophy follows its fellow- 
ship, and is an effort, imperfect at best, to interpret the 
depth and wonder of that life of God in the soul which is 
the supreme reality of mortal life. In the Journal of Wes- 
ley we read how, in early life, he was troubled by this ques- 
tion: “How can you preach to others, who have no faith 
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yourself?” He asked Peter Pushler whether he should not 
leave off preaching, and Bohler advised against it. “But 
what can I preach?” asked Wesley. Bohler replied, “Preach 
faith till you have it; and then, because you have it, you 
will preach faith.” At first glance that looks like an exhor- 
tation to hypocrisy, but it is not. Wesley had no intellec- 
tual difficulty in respect to the faith he was preaching; 
none at all, apparently. It commanded his intellect, but it 
did not fire his heart. Later, what had long been true to 
him as a theology became an inward experience, and his 
word was with power in one of the greatest ministries in 
the story of England. 


VITALITY IN EXPERIENCE 


Today, alas, the situation seems to be the other way 
round, and the pulpit is so vexed by misgiving that its 
gospel ceases to be an apostolate and becomes an apology ; 
but that is to reverse the true order of faith. No man may 
hope to answer any vital question of life—much less the 
unasked questions of the human heart—until he has learned 
to know the Answerer, and then he discovers, as Newman 
did at the end of his agony, that a thousand intellectual 
difficulties do not make one spiritual doubt. No eloquence 
of tongue, no charm of manner, no artistry of homiletics 
can atone for a lack or loss of a vital inward experience of 
spiritual reality, to seek which is our quest and to find 
which is our crown and consecration. Without it the pulpit 
may be able and useful, at once instructive and entertain- 
ing, and in many ways valuable as a popular forum or an 
educational agency, its sermons ranging all the way from 
lectures on economics to essays stewed in cream; but it is 
bereft of that haunting music which breaks the heart—and 
mends it—lifting the life of man, troubled by sin and tor- 
mented by woe, above a beshadowed earth into the shad- 
owless sky of vision and joy. 


FROM BELIEF TO FAITH 


In the lives of the supreme preachers one nearly always 
finds a golden year, a shining day—sometimes a single 
luminous hour—which gives the key to their career; they 
ceased to stammer and their sermons moved with the lilt 
and lift of lyrics. An unknown layman asked Tauler if he 
knew in his heart what he taught in his words, and he had 
to admit that he did not. They went together into the 
silence, and when he returned men heard their own souls 
speak in his simple, healing words. Who does not remem- 
ber that golden year in the life of Phillips Brooks when, as 
if at the kiss of God, his spirit bloomed, and a whiter light 
One 


from a higher sky fell upon his letters and diaries? 
wl A 


night Bushnell leaped out of bed, caught up into a great 
joy, crying, “I have found it! I have found the gospel!” 
Thereafter his preaching had a new dimension, and in 
prayer he was as a child climbing upon the knees of God 
and talking to him face to face. Ona spring day, under an 
apple tree, young Beecher lay musing, when a sense of the 
love of God in Christ flooded him like the soft light sifting 
through the leaves, transfiguring all his days and fusing all 
his faith to a glow-point of vision which never faded. 

From belief we must advance to faith—and from faith 
to faith—by a deep inward way which transcends logic and 
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makes the truth our truth; as Luther did in his cell at Er- 
furt; as Wesley did in the chapel on that memorable eve- 
ning in May; as Dale did when, of a sudden, he realized for 
the first time—though he had been preaching it for years— 
that Christ is alive! The great truths of faith, which are 
the themes of the pulpit, must be known by an immediate 
and profound personal sense of divine things, if we are to 
speak with power and persuade others; since it is not the 
business of the preacher to prove things, but to make men 
see the truth. What Milton said of the poet is equally true 
of his kinsman, the preacher : “He who would be a true poet 
ought himself to be a true poem—not presuming to sing 
high praises of what is worthy unless he have in himself 
the experience and practice of all that is praiseworthy.” 
Always it comes back to the culture of the life of the spirit 
in the heart of the preacher, his inward insight and adven- 
ture; and as he lives in God, so will the power of God live 
and speak in his words. 
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For preaching—in spite of our pitiful confusions and in- 
efficiencies—is the noblest vocation on earth. No other 
calling asks so much of the manhood of a man, no other 
offers so much to those who enter it. No career can com- 
pare with it in the rich and satisfying relations into which 
it brings a man with his fellow-men, the searching insight 
which it gives into the human heart, and the opportunity 
which it offers to serve the souls of men. Knowing the 
terror of evil-doing, the preacher seeks to persuade men to 
live righteously; suffering with them in their sorrows, he 
leads them to the eternal Comforter; and at the end-time 
he bids them trust the love that never faileth. Truth taken 
into the heart sanctifies the life, and life sanctified reveals 
the truth. In that paradox lies the secret of service, the 
character of the preacher lighting up like an altar lamp the 
teaching of his words. When his work is done it is tribute 
enough if men say of him not that he was learned, or elo- 
quent, or profound, but that “his word was with power.” 


Dangerous Living 


By Fred Eastman 


Y FRIEND Albert Whitney annoyed me the other 
day. He reached into my mind and destroyed a 
cherished preconception. We were on a train 
together and I was doing nothing at all to warrant his attack 
upon my mental complacency. I simply made a remark and 
asked a few questions. The preconception had to do with 
He is one of the officials of that 
I knew, or thought I knew, that the safety 


the safety movement. 
movement. 
movement preaches safety first. Everyone knows that— 
except Whitney. Now that phrase, “Safety first,” has never 
appealed to me. It seems a weak and almost cowardly 
slogan, not one to fire the imagination of a venturesome 
spirit. The most worthwhile way of life is not the safe 
way, but its opposite, the dangerous way. My heroes have 
scorned safety and dared the unknown. I| remarked some- 
thing of this sort to Whitney as we settled ourselves in our 
seats. 

“Precisely,” he agreed. “That is what we believe in who 
are trying to guide the safety movement.” 

This made me a bit dizzy. 1 had become accustomed to 
the fact that Thomas Edison and Philip Sousa are deaf, 
but it seemed impossible to believe that a leader of the 
safety movement could, without hypocrisy, advocate dan- 
gerous living. 

GOOD ADVENTURES FOR POOR ONES 


“But you have told me,” | protested, “that 89,000 people 
met death accidentally last year in America. I thought that 
you safety people were trying to cut down on the dangerous 
living business.” 

“We are.” 

“Well then—?” 

“We are not trying to remove all the dangers from life. 
That would be impossible and to some extent immoral,” he 


replied. “What we want to do is to substitute good adven- 
tures for poor ones.” 

“That sounds well,” I said, “but just what does it mean? 
And how do you reconcile that idea with your slogan, 
‘Safety First’ ?” 

He winced a bit at the mention of that phrase. “That 
slogan is perfectly good in the railway and industrial field 
where the safety movement began some sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago,” he said. “At that time we were largely 
concerned with the prevention and elimination of railway 
and industrial accidents to adults. A better slogan for edu- 
cating children would be, ‘Safety for Better Adventures.’” 

“What adventures, for example?” I asked. 

“Why,” he explained patiently, “explorations, camping 
expeditions, and no end of thrilling times in the woods and 
mountains and on lakes and rivers. If a chiid loses a leg 
or an arm in a traffic accident, or puts his eyes out with fire- 
crackers, he cuts himself off from so many of these more 
interesting adventures. We try to show human life as a 
precious thing. All human life—of the poorest and most 
humble as well as of the great—is worthy of respect and 
care. Life, for every man, woman, and child, should be the 
great adventure. It is a ship bound for a distant port with 
cargo that is valuable. If the ship takes chances with such 
things as little leaks or broken pieces in its machinery it 
may lose out on its big adventure of crossing the ocean.” 

“That is all right in theory,” I said. “But how would 
you go about it to make it clear or persuasive to children?” 

He pointed to an item in the evening paper about the 
death of a well known daredevil. 

“To teach a child not to throw banana peels upon a side- 
walk is a negative and inhibitory process if we do it only 
by saying ‘don’t.’ To make him see the why of it and to 
want to throw them in a basket is the real problem. For 
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instance, we could take this story in the paper. Most school 
boys know that daredevil. He went over Niagara Falls in 
a barrel. He swam streams that the strongest of men 
seldom venture. He might have used his strength and 
courage some day to achieve some great feat for the benefit 
of humanity. But here the paper tells us that he slipped 
on a banana peel a few days ago, broke his leg, and died 
from blood poisoning when the leg was amputated. He 
may not be the best of examples, but suppose it had been 
Richard Byrd, or Amundsen, or Lindbergh, or some other 
great explorer. What a loss so little a thing as a banana 
peel could have caused! Then how much better to throw 
such things in a basket instead of upon the walks or the 
ground.” 

“Then you safety people are not trying to scare us into 
watchfulness by playing upon our fears?” 

“Not at all,” he replied with emphasis. “We try to turn 
the fears of children from being their masters to being their 
slaves.” 

“I don’t get that.” 

“A child soon learns to fear fire,” he explained. “But 
unless he is taught properly the fear of fire may cause him 
simply to run in panic or to do some silly thing like jumping 
from a window. The teachers of safety try to connect the 
fear of fire with a definite set of activities of a useful sort, 


such as calling the fire department by telephone, or ringing 
in an alarm of fire, or pulling others out of danger. A small 
colored boy of Springfield, Massachusetts, had been well 
taught by a teacher who worked out a project in the con- 
quering of fire. Along with his class he had gone to a fire 


station and had been shown how and when to send in an 
alarm of fire. One day a fire broke out in his home. His 
mother lost her head and stood in the center of the room 
crying. But the boy ran out, sent in an alarm of fire from 
the nearest box, waited for the fire engines to come, and 
directed them to his home. You see, the lad’s fear of fire 
did not master him as it did his mother. 
him, for he had learned to harness it to his legs and make 


He made it serve 


it carry him to the fire alarm box without the waste of a 
moment of time. Just so we have learned to take the other 
fears of a child—the fear of water, of blood, of pain—and 
make them his servants rather than ogres to frighten him.” 


ROBBING THE CHURCH 


“It seems to me that you safety people are appropriating 
some of the functions of religion,” I said. “The conquest 
of fear, and teaching the value of sacredness of life are 
distinctly in the province of the church.” 

“Of course they are,” he answered. “But the church has 
no monopoly on them, has it?” 

“No! In spite of all you say, however, you haven't 
shown how you folks in the safety movement have reached 
the conclusion that dangerous living is the desirable kind.” 

“Oh, but that is the crux of the 
sisted. 


whole thing,” he in- 
“We may not be expressing it in so many words. 
But underlying our philosophy is the thought that it is the 
high-souled men and women, who are not afraid of taking 
a chance of the right sort, who really succeed, and they are 
the ones we admire most. Adventure always has been and 
will be the one particular quality that gives a flavor to life, 
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and true adventure necessarily involves danger. The kind 
of safety that we want to teach children is the kind that 
selects the right dangers and avoids the useless and futile 
ones.” 

“But how can you teach them which are the better dan- 
gers to select?” 

“Any normal child is thrilled by the adventures of a 
Livingstone in Africa, or of a Gladstone or a Lincoln in 
politics, or of a Galileo in science, or of a Columbus in 
navigation, or of a Jane Addams in social work, or of a 
Steinmetz in invention. Picture to a child such adventures 
in contrast to the adventure of carelessly crossing a street 
in the midst of traffic and waking up in the ambulance— 
and there will be no doubt which adventure he will choose.” 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


He went on to tell how some of the larger cities, such as 
Detroit and Louisville, now employ special directors of 
safety education and the smaller cities have teachers’ safety 
committees cooperating with the public safety department 
of their city government. It seems that while I have been 
teaching my two little boys to mow the lawn, these safety 
people have been quietly sending the ramifications of their 
movement throughout the public school system and the Boy 
Scouts and similar social organizations over the country. 
Whitney is a statistician or something of the sort for the 
national bureau of casualty and surety underwriters, and 
he was beginning to pelt me with a lot of tables showing 
the amazing reductions which have been effected in the 
number of fatal accidents among children of school age. 

Sut I pulled him back to the fundamental ideas of the thing, 
and to its philosophy and its educational trend. 

“What other contribution do you see yourselves making 
to education in America?” I asked. 

I said that Whitney is a statistician, but that is only his 
outward shell. Inside he is a poet, and my question seemed 
to kindle the poetic fire in his eyes. Yet he parried with a 
question of his own. 

“Well, what do you think our educational system most 
needs ?” 

This was a large order, but I hazarded a guess based on 
my own experience and observation. “It seems to me,” | 
said, “that the worst charge that can be brought against our 
It teaches 
children a variety of subjects without giving them an atti- 
tude toward life itself. 


present system is that it seems to get nowhere. 


It trains hands and feet, eyes and 
ears, muscles and brain. But it doesn’t co-ordinate them or 


direct them to any common purpose.” 


EDUCATIONAL LACKS 


“That’s it!” he cried. “And don’t you see, that is just 
where we can be of most help if they will let us? We can, 
we must, teach children that the best life is not accidental, 
but purposeful; that they must plan their course, not leave 
it to chance.” 

“Yet most of us find,” I interposed, “that we 
vented from fulfilling our life plans.” 

“True enough. 
planning. 


are pre- 


3ut that doesn’t mean that we abandon 
It simply means that we substitute a new plan 
for the old one.” 
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“Granted. But just how does safety education make any 
particular approach to planning one’s life?” 

“The word ‘accident’,” he said, speaking slowly as if he 
were explaining the thing to a child, “means something that 
‘falls across.’ Falls across what? Evidently some orderly 
procedure, for if there were no order there would be noth- 
ing to distinguish an accident from any other happening. 
An accident implies order in the universe. An accident is 
something that balks the order in the world, and safety is 
something that lets it have its way. Order implies purpose. 
Unless we can persuade children that this world we live in 
is an orderly world, that purpose underlies it, and that they 
must take for their lives purposes that harmonize with the 
deeper purposes of the universe, we have not educated them. 
For in the last analysis that is what education is: adapting 
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one’s own life to the larger life in which he lives. It is in 
that direction—purposeful living—that our education must 
go. That, I hope, will be our next contribution to it. If 
we in the safety movement, and the educators, and the 
preachers, and the others who care, will work together we 
can perhaps free our children from the host of accidental 
dangers and steer them into the better and purposeful ad- 
ventures.” ; 

Our train had arrived at our suburban station. I hadn't 
read much of the evening paper; I had lost my cherished 
preconception, and I had heard strange talk of safety educa- 
tion for dangerous living. Next time Whitney can sit by 
himself. It has taken me forty years to accumulate my 
notions and I don’t propose to have any more of them upset 
in half an hour. 


The Thinking Priest of Paris 


By Douglas Horton 


HE Roman Catholic revival in France since the war 

is an event which has not failed to receive attention. 

With it there has doubtless been connected an amount 
of organized and artificial publicity, but no one would deny 
the significance of the movement itself. It has been appar- 
ently grounded in the circumstances of the times and has 
enjoyed sufficient vitality to produce its own leaders. 

One of the chief indications of the strength of this re- 
vival has been the influence of the Reverend Father Sanson, 
incumbent at the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. Dur- 

g lent of the last three years the whole city has been aware 
of this new voice at its ancient shrine. If one stepped into 
the porch of the church and peered into the vast nave during 
one of the “conferences,” a strange sight met his eyes. 
Men, and women too, but men by hundreds, were sitting 
there among the dark columns, listening, while the priest, 
sitting in the pulpit, his features just catching the light of 
the windows far above, spoke simply, penetratingly and 
with an astounding originality, of the destiny of man. 

He is an orator, this priest, but more important, he is a 
thinking man and Christian of profound spirituality. One 
must see and hear him for oneself, it is said, to know the 
secret of his ability to hold his congregation (1 was about 
to say his populace, for all sorts and conditions of men are 
there) to so long a period of austere religious reflection. 
The artist in him constantly stands to his aid, as his tropes 
and illustrations vividly attest; so also the musician, for his 
periods possess a rhythm which makes attention easy; and 
so especially the architect, for his addresses, resting upon 
the solid presuppositions of his hearers, are built, argument 
by argument, to stand. His success, however, seems most 
of all to be due to his attitude toward those who differ with 
him doctrinally. His desire to convince is never in evidence 
at the expense of his appreciation of his listener’s point of 
view. Not a modernist, but a modern, he moulds the Cath- 
olic doctrine to fit the mind of his twentieth century audi- 


ence. And this he does with a boldness which, though the 


young priests and theological students have heard him 
gladly, has ruffled the calm of the orthodox theologians of 
the diocese. 


THE TRINITY 


His freedom from the dogmatic manner may be judged 
from his exposition of the doctrine of the trinity during his 
meetings of this year. The general theme of the series was 
“Christian theology as the philosophy of love.” The prot- 
estant theologian, the Rev. A. Sujol, reports that he began 
by challenging his hearers with the question, “What was 
God like and what was he doing before the creation of the 
world and of man?” Was he a consciousness? Without 
doubt. But “it is impossible to imagine a consciousness 
who could say, ‘I’ in an absolute solitude, for one thinks of 
oneself only in relation to others. . . We could not con- 
ceive God as living except as we conceived him active, pro- 
ductive, having an attitude. . . Unity and multiplicity are 
contradictions of each other only in theory. Reality de- 
mands both at the same time. . . God can be alive in soli- 
tude only if his divine unity has also the attributes of a 
divine society. And it is just this that the doctrine of the 
trinity means. The conception of a triune God is that of a 
God who, independently of what he may create outside him- 
self, is active within himself, productive within himself, 
within himself love.” 

Such an approach to the doctrine is familiar enough to 
protestants. The interesting feature is that here, in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, a Catholic priest has 
been attracting huge assemblies by expounding dogma with- 
out reference to the fathers, in utterly rationalistic and un- 
Catholic style. The hands are sometimes, to be sure, the 
hands of the Catholic, lifted according to the best precedents 
against the reformers and their breed, but the voice has the 
independent ring of the protestant : 

“Said Luther, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ, by which we 
are covered, prevents God from seeing our corruption.’ A 
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strange justice indeed, that which takes its payment from 
the innocent for the deeds of the guilty! And a strange 
salvation, that which leaves the guilty in his guilt! How 
far it is from the God who is so offended by his creatures 
that he can visit the vengeance required by his justice only 
upon himself (or his son), to the God of love by whom we 
explain our existence! If it is true that Christ, in 
discharging our debt, has freed us from God’s demands as 
one frees a debtor from the demands of his creditor by pay- 
ing for him, it is difficult to see how by that act he has taken 
us out of a state of sin.” 


THE CHURCH’S ATTITUDE 


It is natural that the intellectual courage of Father Sanson 
should have caused more than one person to ask if here at 
last there were not something new under the sun, the spec- 
tacle of the Roman Catholic church paying tribute to the 
times and running off into intellectual individualism. Others 
have interpreted the work of the gifted priest as one more 
illustration of his church’s time-honored practice of adopt- 
ing the times to herself by adapting herself to the times. 
Still others have felt nothing but amazement that the old 
guardian of orthodoxy should so long tolerate within herself 
a freely thinking and essentially protestant mind; and they 
have predicted disagreement between the preacher and his 
church. It has not seemed plausible that an institution with 
so long a tradition of prudence should suddenly, in the per- 
son of one of her sons, desert her authorities and dip her 
fingers into heresy, however harmless the heresy and gainful 
the venture appeared. 

+ * * 

\nd now the predicted has happened. 

Or so it appears, such events being unaccompanied by 
public statement. The act is pathetically undramatic, in any 
case. The arm of power has simply reached out and snuffed 
a candle. 
climb again the high pulpit steps of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris. 


It is an open secret that Father Sanson will not 


He has been suspected of heresy and is in 
disgrace. 

it is impossible to estimate the extent of the wave of sad- 
ness and surprise which the news of the priest’s degradation 
Many people, Catholic and protestant, have 
publicly borne witness to the inspiration the thoughtful 
lenten addresses have brought them, but there is no count- 
ing the crowds who have been blessed but have not spoken. 
One must reckon not only upon the numbers who have 
visited the church but also upon the cloud of witnesses by 
How such a display of the mechanical authority of 
a church over the intrinsic authority of a superior mind can 
escape being a shock to the intelligence, not to say con- 
science, of many persons in the Roman communion as well 
as outside it, it is difficult to see. 


has caused. 


radio, 


AUTHORITIES DIVIDED 


The more immediate authorities in Paris have not shared 
voluntarily, it would seem, in deposing Father Sanson. He 
had been appointed by the archbishop of the city, who is 
also a cardinal. To the whinings and alarms of the petty 
defenders of the faith who from the first had sensed danger 
in the priest, this prelate had turned a deaf ear. He had 
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seemed, on the contrary, to be proud of his appointee’s suc- 
cess and had watched with growing satisfaction the thou- 
sands who filled and overflowed the areas under the high 
arches of Our Lady. How could it have been otherwise, 
when this preacher weekly brought to confession and the 
altar rail converts to the faith in unprecedented aggregates ? 

But the to-do of the orthodox which went unrecognized 
in the courtyard of the archbishop’s palace raised an echo 
in the galleries of the vatican; and the vicar of Christ, who 
loves peace, finally made a pronouncement. His nuncio 
called for the archbishop, the archbishop called for the 
priest, and the lenten conferences of Father Sanson will 
not be repeated in 1928. So the story runs. 

It has been, as the Rev. M. Boegner has pointed out, a 
clean-cut struggle between the priest Sanson and the middle 
ages. The priest did not invoke the name of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on a single occasion during any of the three lenten 
courses. How cordially such an omission should have been 
received by those who believe the system of the Angelic 
Doctor to be not a theology but theology itself, may be 
imagined. But it was not omission only. The priest had in 
so many words decried the infiltration of pagan thought— 
particularly the Aristotelian—into the pure Christian “theol- 
ogy of love.” Such an utterance could be construed by the 
faithful only as a direct attack upon St. Thomas. Nor did 
it go unnoticed that the preacher’s remarks anent the re- 
demption doctrine of the renegade priest Martin Luther ap- 
plied with equal force to that of St. Anselm and the fathers. 
Such teaching could be justified only by the blasphemous 
formula, “Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
It was, indeed, a 


” 


time . . . but I say unto you . 
struggle between a modern priest and the church of the 
middle ages, and the church of the middle ages has appar- 
ently triumphed. 

What the future holds, who can say? The likelihood is 
that the man to whom Paris listened will spend the remain- 
der of his days in some quiet retreat of the church. There 
have been men, however—there has been a Lammenais— 
whose career became more interesting after the papal cen- 
sure than it was before. 


Bound 


INCE I am I, there never can be 
Any escape of myself from me: 


Whether my gay young insouciance 
Be caught in Time’s mighty game of chance, 


And all my thin soft thread of breath ‘ 
Be fused with the swift white flame of death— 


Or whether I find I have only begun 
My strange lone pilgrimage to the sun, 


And Heaven’s atop a white jade stair 
That I must climb—prayer by prayer— 


There is no escape that I can see, 
Since I am I, of myself from me. 
Eviinor L. Noreross. 





British Table Talk 


London, August 23. 

E HAVE two national anthems in these days—not 
alternatives, it need scarcely be explained. No one 

would suggest the supersession of “God save the 

king!” which is sung everywhere with sincerity and heartiness. 
But in addition we have Blake’s “Jerusalem.” It is remark- 
able how this has captured the mind of Great Bri- 

William tain. Not a little of its popularity is due to the 
Blake magnificent setting by Parry, but there is more to be 
said than that. The vision of the poet has in it 

something which speaks to our spiritual condition. It is not for 
a bigger Britain that the best minds long, but to build Jerusalem 
“in England’s green and pleasant land,” and what Blake meant 
by “Jerusalem” we are trying to learn. We feel instinctively 
that Blake has something to say to us. It is a hundred years 
since William Blake died, and our papers during the past week 
have sought once more to estimate his personality, and his gifts 
to the world. Never was his name so honored. His pictures, 
his lovely “Songs of Innocence,” his prophetic writings, have 
been the theme of many studies. The visionary who died in 
poverty a hundred years ago has achieved an immortal fame. 
He died singing, for he was going to the country to which he 
had always longed to go; and he had his own visions for his 
He was buried in Bunhill Fields, but till lately no 
man knew which was his grave. Now it has been identified 


comtort. 
and a memorial erected. It was fitting that he should rest in 
London, for though Felpham in Sussex has many claims to a 
place in his life, Blake was a Londoner, and around his vision 
of London much of his poetry gathers. This man, dismissed by 
many as insane or unbalanced, has now been received as a 
true prophet. And what was his doctrine? One of the many 
writers who have dealt with his work of late says truly: “It 
was a passionate plea for the recognition of the unity of man’s 
spiritual nature, of the wholeness of man, who is im a fallen 
state whenever he allows one element or another, whether it be 
reason or sentiment, or sensuality, to usurp dominion over the 
rest. The redeeming power which lifts him from that fallen 
It is this 
man who has provided our second national anthem, which is 


state and unifies all his faculties is imagination.” 


chanted at labor meetings, student movement conferences, wom- 
en's institutes, and it is his vision of Jerusalem of which we 
sang when the general strike ended. We may have lighted 
upon it by accident, but we are fortunate in our new anthem. 
: 2. a 

John Dillon 

Dillon, one of the famous Irish nationalists, is dead. It 
P. O’Connor that he alone 
is left of the old guard, who made Westminster a scene of 


must appear sometimes to Mr. T. 


battle, and with consummate ability fought for home rule 
through a long generation of parliamentary life. They were 
men of widely different political views, some conservative, 
others liberal, but they were one in their desire for Irish self- 
government. Dillon was a great liberal. He was a man who 
surveyed all British concerns with an answering belief in lib- 
erty. He was always ready to champion the cause of the op- 
pressed, not only in Ireland but in the Transvaal or in Egypt 
or in central Africa, and he was an authority upon all foreign 
affairs. Moreover, since in the end his character is the one 
supreme gift which a man can give to his people, it should be 
recorded of John Dillon that he was a man who made the 
sacrifice of his career more than once to the cause of his coun- 
try. He has left the memory of a man who, in a department of 


life where ambition runs riot, was content to crucify his ambi- 
tions for the sake of Ireland. 
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Why Did Christ Die? 

Since he wrote his life of Christ, Mr. Middleton Murry 
has won the right to be heard by all who try to understand the 
modern mind in its relation to Christ. Here are words of his 
upon the death of Christ: “Now, in one sense, illusion was neces- 
sary. It is not, it was not possible, to bring men to the spiritual 
life. Men must win their way to it, as he declared, alone; 
there is no supernatural compulsion, and if at any time (as in 
the case of Paul) compulsion has seemed supernatural, it is 
only because of the inveterate mythology of the human mind. 
The compulsion is spiritual, and spirit is not supernatural. But, 
precisely because of his willingness to pay the supreme price, 
the power of compulsion that ofr Lord hoped to gain as a 
supernatural Messiah, was transformed into a power of spiritual 
compulsion. In obeying the deepest instinct of his love he had 
won the victory; a victory more truly his own than the one 
that his sublime despair had held before him. And even if our 
Lord himself never said, ‘But I if I be lifted up will draw all 
men unto me,’ the man who put those words into his mouth 
understood, as few men since have understood, the spiritual 
victory that our Lord achieved.” These words are part of an 
article in the Scots Observer, a paper in which many significant 
articles are to be found. The article is based upon certain dis- 
tinctions which many of us do not accept. But I find in the 
article a valuable recognition of the place of the cross in the 
attainment by man of the spiritual life. It is becoming pos- 
sible for many lovers of the spiritual life who have been out- 
side the sanctuary to take up in their own tongue the boast of 
the apostle that he gloried in the cross. 


* . * 


Ireland, and Mr. 
Alderman Jinks 

The attempt to defeat Mr. Cosgrave came to nought through 
the strange behavior of Mr. Jinks. He was expected to vote 
against the government; had he done so, the government would 
have been overthrown. But Mr. Jack Jinks changed his mind 
at the last moment and did not vote. They sought for him, but 
in vain. The voting ended in a dead-heat; the speaker gave 
his casting vote for the government. So for the time being 
Mr. Cosgrave remains. The crisis is over. The situation had 
been changed materially by the sudden resolve of De Valera 
and his men to take the oath and to sit in the dail. They ex- 
plained that the oath was for them an idle formula. When 
their consciences became reconciled to the taking of an oath, 
against which they had passionately rebelled, nobody knows; 
but there is a general agreement in Ireland that it is a good 
thing that the republicans are to sit in the Irish parliament. 
Time alone will show what will be the effect of this measure 
on the men who have repeated the “idle formula.” 


* » » 

And So Forth 

In the army maneuvers this year, we are told, there is to be 
a perfectly mechanised army for the first time in human history. 
The tank, it is claimed, is a revolution. In it the old knight 
in armor came back. It is also said that the military value of 
250 tankmen, each in effect a mounted infantryman in steel 
armor, would be equal to that of a battalion of modern infantry. 
An army half as numerous, and twice as effective, is the 
ideal! . . . Our statesmen and divines are taking holiday. Mr. 
Winston Churchill is seen (in the illustrated papers) bathing 
on the French coast. The bishop of London golfs and plays 
tennis. The archbishop of Canterbury, who is a Scot, is catch- 
ing or trying to catch fish in the rivers of his native land. 
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Others are shooting grouse on the moors. Public speaking is 
reduced to a minimum, though Mr. Cooke is reported to be 
making fiery speeches, and Mr. Thomas peaceful ones. Al- 
together a lull must be reported. . . . On Sunday last, to the 
delight of his friends, the Rev. Dick Sheppard preached at 
2LO, our London broadcasting station; he has been ill for 
some time and missing from familiar scenes. . . . Sir Edmund 
Gosse has been very ill indeed ; at one time his life was despaired 
of, but he is now reported out of danger. Sir Edmund is a 
critic of unequaled insight and charm of expression, the intimate 
friend of almost all the men of letters during more than a half- 
century. It is good news that he will once more take up his pen. 
He is seventy-eight years of age, but his intellectual powers 
show no waning. . . . Some allowance might be made for the 
sritish temper this summer; there is some credit in being jolly 
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under existing conditions. Depressions in the weather seem to 
come from east and west, and center over the British isles. . . . 
It is the season of summer schools. I am writing this from the 
L. M. S. school; among the speakers are Professor Brooks, 
of Pretoria university, who has discussed the racial problems of 
Africa in a most arresting fashion, and Dr. Balme of Shantung 
university, who can set the scene in China clearly before us. 
Four things are needed by those who would go out to China: 
Conviction, commission, humility, love ; the conviction that there 
is in Christ and in him alone a solution for the problems of 
China; a sense of commission that makes a man know that he is 
called to go to that country; humility, which is willing to take 
the lowest place; and love. “If you have not these things, for 
God’s sake don’t go to China”: so Dr. Balme. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 


B O O K S 


A Potpourri of Offerings in Education 

H. G. Wells: Educationist, by F. H. Doughty. 
Doran Company. $2.00. 

Education for a Changing Civilisation. By W. H. Kilpatrick. 
Macmillan. 

The Abilities of Man. C. Spearman. Macmiiian. $4.50. 
HE AUTHOR OF THE FIRST of these books was 
foredoomed to failure, because the task undertaken was 
entirely too great. It is hardly conceivable that any au- 

thor could in a single volume interpret that educational philoso- 
phy set forth by H. G. Wells in his fifty different works, many 
of which have featured his views on education. However, Mr. 
Doughty has been bold enough to attempt in a treatment of ap- 
proximately 50,000 words to cover the whole range of Wellsian 
utterances on education. The book is a strange mixture of 
quotations selected from the various writings of Mr. Wells and 
the criticisms both destructive and constructive of his contem- 
poraries. Brief interpretations and comments by the author 
are interspersed. The ideas of Mr. Wells are obscured by the 
frequent introduction by the author of philosophical vagaries 
and the use of a style which is cumbersome and heavy. If one 
desires to obtain merely a general impression of Mr. Wells’ 
educational views and their effect upon some of his contem- 
poraries without a great expenditure of time the little volume 
is worth reading. Mr. Wells sets forth his own ideas so much 
more clearly that those interested in knowing them will profit 
by taking the extra time required to read some of his signifi- 
cant educational works. 

The second volume consists of three lectures delivered in 
1926 by W. H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, on the Luther Laflin foundation at Rutgers university. 
rhe lectures deal with “The nature of our changing civiliza- 
tion,” “The demands on education,” and “The changed educa- 
tion.” Three deep-lying tendencies of modern life are dis- 
cussed: the changed mental outlook, industrialism, and de- 
mocracy. The decline of authoritarian control and the rapid 
changes in our ways of living have made changes in our edu- 
cation imperative. The old plan of handing down by precept 
to the younger generation the modes of behavior of the older 
generation is shown to be both inadequate and harmful as a 
method of training for changing conditions. The responsibility 
for carrying the large portion of the training load rests upon 
the school. “It must become a place where life, real experi- 
menting, goes on, where our young people must build such dy- 
namic outlooks, insights, habits, and attitudes as will enable 


George H. 


, 


them to hold their course amid change.” The volume will prove 
exceedingly stimulating to those who are interested in a philos- 
ophy of education which is consistent with the social and eco- 
nomic changes of modern life. 

In the third volume Professor C. Spearman of University 
college, University of London, reports a long series of labori- 
ous researches into the nature of mental ability. 
divided into two parts. 
critically the various general “doctrines’ 
still are most widely held concerning individual differences of 
ability. In the second part he gives a.survey of the funda- 
mental facts in the whole sphere of human knowing and pre- 
sents some novel conclusions. His investigations treat the vari- 
ous topics that ordinarily come within the scope of individual 
differences of ability and bring into account much which is 
ordinarily overlooked, such as the dominant influence of char- 
acter. The work is especially significant to students who are 
interested in the branches of applied psychology, namely, men- 
tal testing, education, industry, anthropology, sociology, psy- 
chopathology, and eugenics. 


His work is 
In the first part the author reviews 


’ 


which have been and 


WILui1AM C, Reavis. 


Principally Biographical 


WO of the great men of the University of Chicago have 

been the subjects of recent biographical studies. Both of 
them were well worth it. RicHarp Green Mouton will long 
be remembered as a pioneer in the literary study of the Bible. 
His studies in literary form supplemented the more technical 
work of the philologists and critics in making the Bible a new 
book to a generation of students and readers. His life by his 
nephew, W. Fiddian Moulton (Macmillan, $1.50) is an admir- 
able memorial of his life and work. 
of Ernest DeWitt Burton, by Thomas W. Goodspeed ( Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $3.00), first issued as‘a memorial vol- 
ume, has been published in trade edition. 
written this life better than Dr. Goodspeed, and Dr. Goodspeed 
could not have had a better subject. RepresENTATIVE WEST 
Vircinia AutuHors, by Warren Wood (Worth-While Book 
Co., Ravenswood, W. Va., $2.50) gives a literary history of the 
state in the form of sketches of fourteen writers, beginning 
with Alexander Campbell and coming down to Melville Davis- 
son Post, Henry Sydnor Harrison, and Herbert Quick. Ev- 
ERYBODY’s BisHopP is a biography of Bishop Samuel Fallows by 
his daughter, Alice Katherine Fallows (J. H. Sears & Co., 
$5.00). Georce R. Stuart, Lire anp Work, by W. W. Pin- 


The biographical sketch 


No one could have 
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son (Cokesbury, $2.00) tells the story of this great southern 
evangelist who was an associate of Sam Jones and a popular 
Chautauqua lecturer. Meadville theological school has recently 
begun a new period in its useful career by moving to the vicin- 
ity of the University of Chicago after eighty years at Alle- 
ghany, Pa. The story of its first fifty years is told in MAKERS 
or MeapviLteE TueoLocicaL Scuoor, by Francis A. Christie 
(Beacon Press, $1.60). Tue Spirit Dominant, a life of 
Mary Hayes Chynoweth by Louisa Johnson Clay (Mercury 
Herald Co., San Jose, Calif.), will interest students of healing 
by mental means and by prayer. 


No Briton ever knew the United States better or was better 
liked in the United States than the late Lord Bryce. His life, 
James Bryce, by H. A. L. Fisher (Macmillan, two volumes, 
$8.00) has nothing in common with the current sensational 
school of biography. It impresses one rather as the kind of 
book that Lord Bryce himself might have written about some 
one else. But there is no one else about whom just such a 
book could have been written. Bryce was a rare combination 
of liberal scholarship, well balanced statesmanship, and warm 
human friendship. It is a good book to read right now when 
half the good Americans, disappointed about the failure of the 
Geneva conference, are inclined, rightly or wrongly, to blame 
England for it, and are almost persuaded, certainly wrongly, 
that England cherishes some deep and dark design against us. 
Bryce was the sort of man who radiated confidence because he 
never failed to deserve it and who was friendly to America 
and Americans because he took the pains to know them at first 
hand. He himself has said that five-sixths of the contents of 
his three volumes about America was derived from conversa- 
tion with Americans. Naturally, the biographer gives full 
treatment to Lord Bryce’s American experiences and it is prob- 
ably this part of the book which will prove of most interest to 


American readers. But there is not a dull page in it, as indeed 


CORRES P 


Great Excitement in Rome 


Epvitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your article, “Mussolini A World Danger,” has created 
much excitement in Rome. 
papers in the United States. 


Replies are being sent from here to 


I have spent six months investigating conditions here, I 
had a long private talk with Mussolini, and shall later make a 
comparison of the care given to the children of the poor in 
Italy, Germany and Russia with the care given to such children 
in the United States, where Hon. James J. Davis, secretary of 
labor and head of the federal children’s bureau tells me there 
are more than 500,000 undernourished school children being 
neglected by the public school authorities. It does not seem to 
me that conditions are as bad in Russia, and I am now going 
there to see for myself. 


Rome, Italy. Henry NEIL 


In Defense of Christian Endeavor 


Epitor Tue CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Upon reading in your issue of July 21st, 1927, the article 
by William H. Leach, on the recent Christian Endeavor con- 
vention held in Cleveland, I was unable to ascertain whether 
the writer was prejudiced or misinformed, but it seems to me 
that the article requires an answer. 

The first thing in Mr. Leach’s article with which I do not 
agree is his assumption that for the past two decades Christian 
Endeavor has not found it easy to maintain its strength of 
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there scarcely could be in a work giving a lifelke presentation 
of that rich and bouyant personality. After an overdose of 
much that ‘currently passes for “character analysis” it is a re- 
lief to hold commerce with the life of a man who had a char- 
acter to analyze. 


Since strife among nations has from the beginning been 
largely motived by economic considerations, the promotion of 
understanding and good will must depend in equal measure 
upon the solution of economic problems. Simultaneously, and 
chiefly during the past century, the social stratification of labor- 
ers and employers has become more definite, and the increase 
of commerce has made the world a single market and has given 
to both capitalists and workers a sense of international class- 
solidarity. All economic and social problems have therefore be- 
come essentially international. With these problems, and with the 
means of solving them and of establishing better relations both 
between nations and between secial classes, Archibald Chisholm 
deals in Tue HEALING oF THE Nations (Doran, $1.50). The 
Christian idealism of the treatment is evident throughout, but 
there is in it nothing of the merely hortatory. It is a factual 
book. Its pages are dotted with statistics impressively em- 
ployed in painting an accurate picture of tendencies and condi- 
tions. There is an especially full account of the development of 
an international conscience on the subject of labor and of the 
functions of the international labor office. 


Here are two new books about Roosevelt. THEopoRE Roose- 
vELT, Hero to His VALET, by James E. Amos (John Day, 
$2.00), is an intelligent tribute of affection from a man who 
was with Roosevelt for twenty years as body servant, second 
butler, and caretaker to the children, and was alone with him 
when he died. Roosevett as WE Know Him, by Frederick 
S. Wood (Winston, $3.50), includes incidents, interpreta- 
tions and opinions by a large number of men who were inti- 
mately associated with Roosevelt at various stages of his career. 

w. E. G. 


ONDENCE 


previous years. Christian Endeavor stands today with a world- 
wide membership of 4,000,000, comparable to no other young 
people’s religious organization of the world. True, numbers 
are not necessarily an indication of strength. 

Francis E. Clark, our beloved founder, first started the organ- 
ization of Christian Endeavor in his own church in Portland, 
Maine, as a training school for the future members and workers 
of his church. That the organization soon became interdenomina- 
tional was owing not so much to Dr. Clark’s promotional efforts 
as it was to the readily seen need for such an organization. In- 
deed, it was upon the urging of friends who saw the possibilities 
of the organization that Father Clark was persuaded to carry 
his discovery abroad. That the name of the society has been 
changed from “The United Society of Christian Endeavor” to 
“The International Society of Christian Endeavor” seems to 
me no admission of failure, but rather an admission of great 
success. 

True, the stage was admirably set for our convention at Cleve- 
land, and we certainly took advantage of it. Our president, Dr. 
Poling, in his opening address gave us a tremendous program 
for the immediate future. His opening address, “Crusade with 
Christ,” gives as his recommendations to the convention the ap- 
pointment of three commissions for making effective a world- 
wide youth crusade for peace, for the promotion of world evan- 
gelism, and to further the cause of prohibition, law-observance 
and law-enforcement. 

That our votes on these resolutions were forced or perfunc- 
tory in any way, seems to me rather stretching the truth. I 
think our demonstrations of enthusiasm, as these subjects were 
dwelt upon by able and accomplished speakers, were sufficient 
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indication of the sentiments of the delegates, young and old. The 
resolutions were presented by men and women of maturity—yes, 
men and women who have grown up in Christian Endeavor to 
be suitable leaders for us, the young people of today; men and 
women who understand and believe in young people; men and 
women to whom we look to guide us in these great problems. 
For to whom on this earth can we look for leadership, if not to 
these who are just ahead? 

We young people had ample opportunity to express ourselves 
to our hearts’ content in the conference periods held each morn- 
ing. Any report of the Cleveland convention, or of any Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention, that disregards the importance of 
these conferences, does not do the organization justice. In these 
conferences, which were very well attended, even to the point of 
overflowing the conference rooms allotted, the young people dis- 
cussed with some experienced, but not necessarily older, leader 
the topics which interested them most in their Christian En- 
deavor work. Here all sorts of practical helps and plans were 
presented, often by the leader, often by the young people them- 
selves. These conferences constitute the focal point of the con- 
vention, from which the other activities radiate. 

It is indeed an injustice to say we were a group of young 
people who had come to be entertained by great speakers. We 
came, looking for guidance on the things vital to each of us. We 
came for encouragement and for renewed enthusiasm, for a 
deeper spiritual experience, to be found in this contact with these 
thousands of other delegates. 

The whole convention must needs be wholly misunderstood 
unless one realizes the great truth, that it is not so much what 
the convention does as a whole, in passing long resolutions, in 
presenting stirring, inspiring speakers, in holding practical con- 
ferences on vital subjects, as it is the effect of all these phases 
upon the individual. Today, next week, and for weeks to come 
these individuals who had the privilege of attending the Cleve- 
land Christian Endeavor convention will be reliving those scenes, 
inspiring apathetic societies back home, rekindling the spark of 
enthusiasm in worn and weary friends; trying to make them- 
selves more Christlike, their societies more serviceable, their 
churches more truly spiritual; trying to do what He would like to 
have them do, “trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength.” 

White Plains, N. Y. Marjorie K. Horton. 


Expert Testimony 


Evitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Will you permit me to offer two or three suggestions to 
1? First, take your stand for an uncompromising policy of law 


enforcement. The eighteenth amendment is not a mistake. Even 


with such enforcement as we have, it beats the open saloon going 

nd coming. The greatest problent just now is to get people who 

favor the law to speak out. Bootleggers and law violators are 

ociferous; they make their voices heard, and they understand the 
ue of a sustained noise. As a result, they seem to be an army 

instead of a mere regiment. If decent and law-abiding people will 

nly “make themselves heard” in like manner—all the way up to 
white house—the amendment will soon be vindicated. 
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Second, stress the fact that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. Save your boys from crime, and there will be fewer 
“doomed and damned” in our prisons! Colliers had a ‘ 
year or so ago under the caption “In Which School 
Learn It?” 


‘cartoon” a 

Shall He 
One-half of the picture showed a boy in a schoolroom 
writing on the blackboard these words, “As ye sow so shall ye 
reap.” The other half of the picture showed a grown man in a 
Center 
The Boy Scout 
movement, the Big Brother movement, and the Pathfinders of De- 
troit, are the three best organizations in the United States in work 
of that character. 


prison schoolroom writing on a blackboard the same words. 
your thoughts, hopes, and prayers on that boy. 


Leavenworth, Kans. Convict 23579. 
od ””? fe 
“Sovetism”’ Defined 
Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: 


offensive. 


Your bolshevik tendencies are becoming increasingly 
Sensible 
But they want peace, and 
hope the German people and philosophers are reading Kant 
instead of Nietzsche and Marks. Sovetism is the phylosophy 
of the two latter in an approach to the absolute. 


L. O. Hutt, 
Evangelist. 


Dr. Hu Shih’s “China and Christianity” 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


You are hurting the cause of world peace. 
people prefer war to what ails Russia. 


Chicago. 


SIR: “The father of the Chinese renaissance,” Dr. Hu Shih, 
like any other pioneer of a renaissance movement, has taught 
us the principle of “freedom of thought.” Freedom of thought, 
if it means anything, means an emancipation from the old bond- 
age of traditional authority, taking what-is true after criticism. 
The criterion which Dr. Hu Shih set for us in his July article 
in the Forum, which The Christian Century quotes, is “reason” 
or “rationalism.” Hegel is right when he says “The real is the 
rational, the rational the real.” What is 
what corresponds to all human experiences. 


real and rational is 

That the missionaries have played a very important part in 
the modernization of China, as pointed out by Dr. Hu Shih, is 
More than that, Dr. Hu Shih has 
very significant fact, that through missionaries China has come 
to know “that 
behind the pirate-traders and gunboats.” 


beyond question. shown a 


world and a new civilization 
Dr. Hu Shih, then, is 
quite of the same opinion which I have recently expressed con- 
Methodist 


saints, are 


there was a new 


cerning missions in the Review, namely, that mis- 


sionaries, though not all the best possible repre- 
sentatives of higher interests between the various peoples of the 
world. 

It is true that “China is awakened and determined to mod- 
ernize herself,” but to say that “this new China does not promise 
much‘ bright future for the propagation of the Christian faith” 
is rather ambiguous. To say that there is no place for Chris- 
tianity in China is one thing and that Christianity is bound to 
meet “opposition,” as Dr. Hu Shih later says, is another thing. 
History teaches that whenever there is opposition there is hope 
for progress and purification; whenever there is patronage from 
authority, there is degeneration. The patronage of Christianity 
by Constantine is a strong illustration of the latter. Opposition 
often stimulates thought and this demands rationality. 

It is true that “the Chinese national consciousness is resist- 
ing the essentially alien religion of Christianity.” But the ex- 
planation of this is manifold. We may say that the Chinese self- 
consciousness and sensitive nationalism is scrutinizing every- 
thing which looks like interference and aggression from with- 
Take the sentiment of the American people in 1776 for 
or anything else 


out. 
example, when the words, “royal” and “king,” 
connoting monarchy, immediately aroused opposition. 
However, Dr. Hu Shih has pointed out the danger of “cheap” 
and “narrow” nationalism. What we need is a world view. The 


killing of Nestorian Christianity, of and 


great 


Zoroastrianism, 
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Manicheism are not fair analogies for the present situation. 

No Chinese Christian, even missionary, would deny the fact 
that Christianity is not going to remain exactly as it has been 
brought over by the missionaries. The indigenous Chinese 
church movement had started long before the nationalist move- 
ment. Whether we shall have Buddhistic Christianity, Confuci- 
anistic Christianity, Taoist Christianity, or any other forms of 
Christianity, it is the spirit that counts. Christianity is not seek- 
ing to dominate but rather to minister, to find life by losing it. 

Warring against religious systems whose dogmas do not stand 
the test of reason and science is right. To say that Christianity 
is fighting the last battle, to take the abnormal type for judg- 
ing the whole, is incoherent and unreasonable. Christianity, like 
any other religion, is growing and struggling to grow that it 
may serve best. The hostility between religion and science is a 
bygone question. The Chinese mind is more liberal in the rec- 
onciliation between science and religion. Moreover, mission- 
aries have been exceedingly active in China since the war be- 
tween modern science and Christianity ceased. To mix the field 
of science with that of religion or philosophy is a mistake. Dar- 
win, as a scientist, has pointed out the unexplainable and “mys- 


terious law” of “correlated variation,” 


“teleology,” “organic 


unity,” and “the grandeur of life Modern thinkers no longer 
dispute the fact that science, religio . id phil sophy have dif- 
ferent fields, even though they nterrelated Phe religion of 
Elmer Gantry, however, and pr: or narré nationalism are 
to be fought not only by tl ian also by every intel- 
Whatever hina no hoos any field of 


activity must be the best, rardless of whether is native or 


ligent person! 


foreign, old or new. 


Boston Yu Suan-Han. 


How Busy Must a Minister Be? 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY 


SIR: Apropos of your editorial of July 21st on “How lazy can 


a minister be”: the problem is not a new one, for it was brought 


to the attention of Dr. Johnson, and Boswell records the follow- 
ing interesting reply: 

“Sir, the life of a parson, or a conscientious clergyman, is not 
easy. I have always considered a clergyman as the father of a 


larger family than he able to maintain. I would rather have 


No, sir, I 


do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do I envy the 


chancery suits upon my hands than the cure of souls 


clergyman who makes it an easy life 


hattanooga, Tenn Mat POWELL. 


Warning Mr. Shillito 


CENTURY: 


Epitor Tut 


SIR I 


m) ibs 
nti- British appeared in 
We f Canad ! that the Christian 


entul 


Wilcox, Sask ny Dix. 


Why the Country Church Declines 
Epitok THe CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: When I returned from vacation last week, I found 


Christian Century containing Edwin E. Sundt’'s article, 


Overlooked Country Church.” I just want t 
appreciation for the article. It is an indicati 
waking up to the fact that an irreparabk 
is being done to the rural church Not 
seminaries, but every executive and admini 
denominational bodies have deliberately 
and importance of the rural church. It 

any attention except as time came round t a collection 
The so-called decline of the country church is due to no other 
cause than this neglect. Young men of ability have been delib- 
erately shunted away from rural work, and urged on to the 


“larger and more important” fields in the cities. They could not 
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afford to “bury” themselves in the country. Many reasons could 
be set forth to prove that there is no more important field than 
rural work; nor any with more extensive opportunities for the 
preacher. Let me call attention to two obvious considerations: 

The importance of good preaching. The average intellectual 
grasp of the rural congregation is greater than the urban. There 
is a predominance of high school, and often of college trained 
folks in the audience. They read much of current literature 
rhey hear the best pulpit and platform talent on the radio. They 
employ the best trained teachers in school and high school, 
They know how to judge good preaching; and they are coming 
to demand good preaching, or none at all. This demand is just. 
The successful rural preacher must be abreast of the time in 
his thinking; as good as the city radio man in his preaching 
ability, and equal to the best school man in his training. 

The limitless field. No man of real outstanding ability could 
ever be “buried” in a rural field. The pastoral duties are not so 
nerve-wracking as in the city. A man of more than average 
ability who turned from rural to city work in middle life said to 
me: “The city burns a man up.” There is work to do in the 
rural field; but there is also time for reading, contemplation, and 
writing. It is no place for a lazy man. But it offers opportu- 
nity for profitable employment of talent that the city denies. 
Last month during vacation I visited Plainfield, Vt. I went 
there for the express purpose of hearing one of the greatest 
preachers in America, Dr. Arthur Hewitt. Dreamer, poet, edu- 
cator, legislator, and preacher of superior ability, this man has 
deliberately remained for twenty years in one of New England’s 
nost obscure rural parishes. From it he has served a parish 
that has no bounds. The world has made a path to his door. 
He has found a far wider field of service than the city would 
have given him. The same thing would be true in any part of 
the United States. There is a limitless field among our rural 
churches. 

Let us hope that our denominational agencies will awaken to 
the seriousness of the situation before the utter collapse of the 
rural church is accomplished. 


Marion, Ohio. Cuaries W. Perry. 


Questions That Must Be Answered 


HRISTIAN CENTURY: 
litorial, “‘A Locarno for Science and Religion,” 
suggests some comments: 

1. Is it not a fact that most of the so-called “war” between 
science and theology has been a one-sided assault on science by 
theologians? Theologians have been aroused in defense of an- 
cient, pseudo-scientific ideas which had become entangled with 
the ology. 

2. Notwithstanding necessary modification or revision of scien- 
tific theories, in the presence of progressive scientific research, 
it may be said that this progress cannot be stayed by dogmatic 
protests of theologians. So far as the descent of man is con- 
cerned, Darwinism today is not as strong as it was fifty years 
ago. Evolution, however, is gaining added strength and cor- 
roboration every year. 

3. It seems to the writer to be most desirable that all candi- 
dates for the ministry should be required to major in at least one 
branch of physical science and to be conversant with the scien- 
tific method of investigation. 

4. It is equally desirable that all candidates for the ministry 
should be required to take an impartial, thoroughgoing course 1n 
biblical criticism and also to make a comprehensive study of 
comparative religion. Both inside and outside of organized 
Christianity many minds are greatly disturbed by such questions 
as: In view of the long existence of man reaching far, far back 
into prehistoric time, are We to regard the dim, bewildered, relig- 
ious gropings of the mind of primitive man, from the first dawn- 
ing of self-consciousness, as the beginning of a divine revelation 
which culminated in Jesus Christ? Old methods of academic 
apologetics cannot solve the problems implied by such questions. 
And such questions are imperious. 


New Market, Md. W. E. GLANVILLE. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Death of Wayne B. Wheeler, General 
Counsel of Anti-Saloon League 
Wayne B. Wheeler, who has headed 
the legal activities of the Anti-saloon 
league for many years, died at Battle 
Creek sanitarium on September 5. Mr. 
Wheeler had been taken to the sanitarium 
om his summer home at Little Point 
Sable, Mich., three days before his death. 
His death was due to kidney trouble from 
hich he had suffering for several 
irs. An intended operation was de- 
ved by the apparent improvement of 
Wheeler’s condition, but on the fifth 
condition grew rapidly worse, and in a 
w hours his death was announced. Mr. 
Vheeler’s death followed that of his wife 
a few weeks. Mrs. Wheeler was fa- 
lly burned in an oil stove explosion at 
he Wheeler home on August 13, which 
lso indirectly was the cause of the death 
of her father. Seeing his daughter rush 
nto a room, her clothing in flames, the 
ged man was stricken with a heart attack 
which proved fatal. Mr. Wheeler had 
ist returned from Columbus, O., where 
the funerals of his wife and father-in- 
were held, when he taken ill. 
condition was not thought serious 
til his removal to the hospital. Even 
then physicians did not consider his con- 
tion grave. held at 
lumbus. 


been 


was 


The funeral was 


Cardinal Mundelein Sees Greater Faith 
Today than Forefathers Had 
Speaking a few days ago to ten thou- 
d persons assembled at St. Joseph's 
tory, in Montreal, Canada, Cardinal 
rge Mundelein, of Chicago, delivered 
essage of praise for the staunchness 
Quebec Catholics,and exhorted them to 
id fast “amid the spiritual pestilence” 
the modern world. The cardinal, how- 
er, is not entirely pessimistic. He uttered 
appreciative words for the work- 
“The strength of the 
irch,” he said, “has always rested upon 
working class. Each time the nobility 
the leisure class was relied upon by 
church it was found that this reliance 
d upon sand.” In spite of the way- 
Iness of the world he found, he said, 
ater and better spirit today. “Though 
ugh the columns of the newspapers, 
women and the 
eless speech of youth there are dan- 
lurking everywhere,” he said, “there 
erhaps a greater faith today than had 
forefathers. This is a great blessing 
hat spiritual pestilence that surrounds 


classes today. 


the scanty dress of 


Sudden Death of Prof. H. H. Walker, 
Chicago Theologian 
About a month ago, Prof. H. H. 
Iker, who has occupied the chair of 
lesiastical history at Chicago theolog- 
seminary since 1910, suddenly made 
his mind that he must undergo an 
ration for appendicitis. In than 
hour he had assigned his classes to 
her teachers and was carried to a Chi- 
igo hospital. The operation was con- 
sidered successful, and after three weeks 
he was taken home. Soon he made two 
or three trips to the office, but complained 


1 


less 


that he was not feeling well. That night 
taken to his summer home at 
Frankfort, Mich., and had no sooner ar- 
rived than complications set in, and he 
was hurried to a hospital at Manistee. 
He seemed to grow much better, and 
though another operation had been de- 
cided upon, thought that this 
might not be necessary. On September 
5, however, a telegram was received at 
the seminary in Chicago that Dr. Walker 
had died during the night. Dr. Walker 
was born in 1871 in Flint, Michigan. He 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1893, took his seminary work at 
Andover, and secured his Ph.D. at Halle, 
Germany. For twelve years he was pas- 
tor at Boulder, Colorado; and in 1910, 
he was called to the chair of ecclestical 
history at the Chicago seminary (a little 
later adding the department of mis- 


he Vas 


it was 


sions), where he has since rendered a dis- 
tinguished and an untiring service until 
the time of his death. His wife and three 
daughters survive. 


Bunyan Tercentenary 
Planned for 1928 
Preparations are being made in Eng- 
land and America for the celebration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of John Bunyan in 1928. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Matthews, general secretary of 
the American tract society, recently re- 
turned from Bedford, England, where he 
went at his own expense to secure help- 
ful material for the tercentenary celebra- 
tion in America. While at Bedford, Dr. 
Matthews preached at Bunyan Meeting, 
the church which Bunyan joined in 1653, 
soon after his conversion, and of which 
pastor in 1671. 


he became The society 


Lausanne as Seen by Delegates 


THOROUGHGOING interpretation 

of the conference on faith and order, 
held at Lausanne, Switzerland, August 
3-21, will be published in an early issue 
of The Christian Century, written by one 
of the attendants at the 
gathering. It is possible, 


outstanding 
however, al 
ready to present some skeleton facts of 
the conference. 

bout ninety protestant churches ac- 
cepted invitations, being 
about four 
parts of the world. There were no dele- 
gates from the Roman Catholi 


though several priests were 


represent d by 
hundred delegates from all 
church, 
in attendance. 
The chairman of the conferen Rev. 
Charles H. Brent, Episcopal 
New York. The 
man Rev. A. C. Garvie, Congrega- 
tionalist leader of London. Ordinarily 
the sessions were held from 9:30 to 12:45 
and from 4 to 6:30 p. m. 


ec Wa 
bishop or 
chair- 


western deputy 


was 


Large or small 
sometimes held in mid-aft- 
rhe first and closing 


sessions were 
ernoon or evening. 
devotional character. 


drafting 


were olf a 
and 
busy at all hours of the day and evening. 


sessions 
Business committees were 
On account of differing ecclesiastical views 
and practice, united worship 
and of the holy communion for all the 
delegates could not be But a 
service of penitence and thanksgiving for 
all delegates was conducted in the 
dral of the Reform 

on one Sunday, and 


services of 
arranged. 


cathe- 
Presbyterian church 
followed by a 
of holy communion which 
was attended by a very large number of 
except the 
governed churches. 


was 
united service 


the delegates of all 
pally 


episco- 


THREE LANGUAGES USED 


Three languages were used, English, 
German and French. Papers requiring 
half an hour for delivery had been 
prepared in advance, and had been printed 


in the three languages. 


each 


So printed cop- 


ies of these prepared addresses were 
available for every member while the ad- 
dresses were being delivered. These long 
were followed by four ad- 


dresses in some of the three languages, 


addresses 


requiring fifteen minutes each. Immedi 
ately these were given to mimeographers 
member the 
These addresses were 
short addresses 
of five minutes which were imme- 
diately translated by official and experi- 
enced translators into the two languages 


and were available to each 
following morning. 
followed by volunteered 


each, 


in which the address had not been made. 
These also were available for everyone in 
mimeographed form the next day. While 
such oral translations lengthened the pro- 
it made it possible for everyone 
promptly to 


ceedings, 


hear every address, 


SINGING IN MANY TONGUES 
In a special hymn and tune book, the 


great hymns of the church were printed 
in the three official languages, one below 
the othe A 


Swedish 


and also, for the convenience of 


delegates, were printed in the 


language. All hymns 
multaneously sung to familiar tunes which 
are widely used in all countries 

Seven general subjects were 
considered, viz.: the call to unity, the 
message to the world, or the 
gospel, the nature of the church, the 
church’s common confession of faith, the 
church’s ministry, the sacraments, the 
Christendom and the relation 
thereto of the existing churches. 


Swedish were si 


carefully 


church's 


unity of 


The subjects about which the most se- 
rious differences of opinion and practice 
have existed are the nature of the church, 
its ministry, and its sacraments. Among 
protestant churches thera are in general 
two differing views which may be termed 
the high church or Catholic view, and the 
evangelical or spiritual view. The Cath- 
olic view emphasizes authority as mainly 
vested in the official element in the 
church. The evangelical position empha- 
sizes the spiritual element and freedom 
of thought and practice. 

In the detailed consideration of the 
above subjects, the 
practice was that each subject should be 
first considered in a general session by 
advocates of differing views. Then mem- 
bers should separate into smaller groups 


(Continued on page 1085) 
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expects, as a part of its plan for the cele- 


bration, to raise a fund of $25,000 to 
print new editions of “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” in many languages. 
Lutherans Raise Twenty 
Millions for Colleges 

Pacific Lutheran college of the Nor- 


wegian Lutheran church of America, lo- 
cated in Tacoma, Wash., has entered 
upon an intensive campaign to raise $250,- 
000 this summer for endowment pur- 
poses. The Pacific district of the church 
has enjoyed a rapid growth in 
years, several large congregations having 
been firmly established in the cities along 
the Pacific the only 
institution for higher education on the 
coast maintained exclusively by that body, 
since Spokane college, of junior college 
rank, is controlled by the Nor- 


recent 


coast. college is 


jointly 


f we are 


to abolish 
war — the 
first decisive 
thing to do is 
to outlaw it 


The 
Outlawry 
of War 


Charles Clayton 
MORRISON 





by 


The first book togive 
an authentic inter- 
pretation of what 
M. Briand calls the 
“American” idea of 
world peace. $3.00 


Foreword by 
JOHN DEWEY 


AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


Willett, Clark 
& Colby 


440 So. Dearborn St., 
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wegian Lutheran church, the Joint Synod 
of Ohio and the United Lutheran-church. 
A bulletin issued in connection with the 
Pacific college endowment fund appeal 
calls attention to the fact that Lutheran 
people in America have raised over $20,- 
000,000 within the past nine years for 
Lutheran higher schools. 


First Autumn Meeting of 
Chicago Ministers Announced 

The opening meeting of the union min- 
isters’ association of Chicago is an- 
nounced for Monday, Sept. 26, at 10:30 
o'clock. Rev. Edward Yates Hall, of 
Philadelphia, will speak, emphasizing the 
place of the Bible in the work of the 
church; also Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, 
of Central church, Chicago, who will give 
the keynote message for the new season's 
evangelistic activities. Following the 
union meeting, denominational confer- 
ences will be held at the Morrison hotel. 


Marriage of George H. Combs, 
Disciple Minister of Kansas City 

At Pentwater, Mich., August 27, was 
solemnized the marriage of Rev. George 
H. Combs, pastor of the Country club 
Christian church, Kansas City, and Miss 
Gladys Gwynn, also of that city, Dr. H. 
L. Willett officiating. Dr. Combs has 
been pastor of the Country club church 
since its beginning and prior to that was 
for nearly thirty years pastor of Inde- 
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pendence Boulevard church, Kansas 


City. 


Report Says Sun Yat-sen 
May Be Canonized 

Whether true or not, the report is in- 
teresting which announces that some 
Shanghai merchants propose the canoni- 
zation of Sun Yat-sen. It is suggested, 
according to the news dispatch, that the 
prefix “Saint” be attached to his name, 
that his writings be regarded as the 
Chinese Bible and that his birthday be 
regarded as the Chinese Christmas. 


Butler College, Disciples 
School, Receives Large Gifts 

Butler college, located at Indianapolis, 
has received from the general education 
board of the Disciples a check for $57,- 
921, completing a conditional gift of 
$300,000. This gift was predicated on the 
college’s raising $600,000, or $2 for each 
dollar received from other sources. The 
entire $900,000 is now in hand. 


Vatican Authorities Warn of 
Radio Evils 

Some phases of radio broadcasting are 
decried by the Osservatore Romana, of- 
ficial organ of the vatican. Among the 
counts in the indictment are: It is de- 
voted primarily to jazz dancing features 
and vulgar music; it cultivates a habit of 
wasting time. Yet, says the Catholic au- 
thority, there are good features in radio: 


H. L. Mencken Champions Church Unity 


AVING FREQUENTLY expressed 

himself on the subject of religion in 
general and especially on preachers of 
religion, Mr. H. L. Mencken now turns 
his guns on the churches in which the 
American people worship today. Accord- 
recent syndicated article, he 
finds some of them practical jokes upon 
the Christians frequenting them. Of late, 
he admits, there has been some attempt 
to improve the country churches, espe- 
cially in the south and middle west, and 


ing to a 


mentions as deserving some praise the 
southern Baptists and the Lutherans of 
Missouri, who have made an effort to 
better the appearance of their rural 


churches. But this vigorous critic makes 
the astounding statement that “traveling 
more than 2000 miles through the heart 
of a rich and smiling country I saw only 
half a dozen churches that did not 
gest houses.” 


sug- 
dog 


DEMANDS FEWER CHURCHES 


Champions of church unity will be much 
cheered by Mr. Mencken’s_ statement 
that “one reason why they are so 
bad, of course, is that there are too many 


} 


of them.” Very few European villages, 
he says, have more than one church 
which represents the joint wealth and 
piety of the whole population, extending 


over generations, and so is substantially 
built, and gets a certain grace and beauty 
out of its very solidity. “But,” says he, 
“in the average American village there 
are three, four and sometimes even six 
or eight churches put up by the warring 
sects, and all of them cheap and bad.” 
These sects, he adds, trying vainly to 
outshine and exterminate one another, all 


remain poor, rushing into church build- 
ing before they can afford it—with the 
usual result, “simply one more libel upon 
God.” Comparing the faults of Catholics 
and protestants in the field of church 
building, Mr. Mencken has something in- 
teresting to offer. The Catholics, he 
says, are free from the criticism of build- 
ing without the money in hand, but “in 
the main they seem to patronize very bad 
architects, for their churches are usually 
harsh in design and very ungraceful. 


POOR ARCHITECTURE 


“Even in the big cities,” he says, 
Catholic churches are seldom as beautiful 
as they ought to be, considering how 
much money is spent upon them. Large 
numbers of them are of gray granite—a 
stone which needs expert handling to 
avoid making it look like cast iron. That 
expert handling, I fear, is not often given 
to it.” 

The protestant churches he strongly 
condemns, “for they are the cheapest, 
and look it. If they are made of stone, 
then it is the dullest, least vibrant stone 
that the vicinity affords; if they are of 
brick, then it is laid like the brick in a 
sewer manhole; if they are of wood it is 
badly sawn and worse painted. And al- 
ways, or nearly always, there is a com- 
plete absence of taste in design. The 
European peasant seems unable to put 
up even a hog house without making it 
somehow graceful; his American descend- 
ant is apparently quite unable to build 
even a church without giving it some- 
thing of the abominable clumsiness and 
sickliness of a tar paper house along the 
railroad track.” 
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“What could be more useful or beautiful 
as a means of education than the broad- 
casting of the voices of chiefs of govern- 
ments or the ministers of God to distant 
peoples?” More church broadcasting 
stations are urged. In Holland, it is re- 
ported, a Catholic radiophonic institute 
has been founded. 


Theosophists Meet in 
Chicago 

About two thousand theosophists of 
America and the world held their annual 
convocation in Chicago late in August. 
A feature of this year’s meeting was the 
dedication of the new national headquar- 
ters of the theosophists at Wheaton, III. 
Dr. George S. Arundale, of England, co- 
worker with Dr. Annie Besant and Krish- 
namurti, made the dedicatory address. 


Swedish Methodists to Cooperate 
In Cleaning Up Illinois Morals 

At the recent conference of Swedish 
Methodists held in Chicago, hearty in- 
dorsement was given the motion of the 
Chicago Methodist ministers’ association 
that all conferences of Illinois cooperate 
to help clean up morals in this state. A 
committee was duly appointed by the 
Swedish conference. This effort is aimed 
not only at wet conditions, but horse- 
racing, prize fighting, crime and political 
corruption will also be attacked. 


Columbia Seminary Removes 
To Decatur, Ga. 

Columbia theological seminary, Pres- 
byterian institution, begins its autumn 
work in Decatur, Ga., to which town the 
seminary is being removed, from Colum- 
bia, S. C. Two beautiful buildings are 
now ready for service in the new loca- 
tion. 


Episcopalian Indians Send 
Message to President Coolidge 

Members of the Episcopal church “rep- 
resenting the Sioux nation throughout the 
state of South Dakota” recently sent a 

morial to President Coolidge from 
which we quote: “Fifty years ago those 
who killed Custer hated the white man; 

w in the same place are gathered hun- 
dreds of Christian Indians in religious 
meetings. ... One hundred bishops, clergy 
and lay workers, five hundred more dele- 
gates representing a body of five thousand 
communicants, greet you in this 
sage of loyalty and respect.” 


mes- 


Memorial Church in Canadian Rockies 
Will Honor Edith Cavell 

It is reported that a memorial church 
in honor of Edith Cavell will be built in 
Jasper park, in the Canadian Rockies, on 
the shore of Lake Beauvert, and facing 
the mountain which bears her name. In 
design the church will follow the lines of 

rwich cathedral, where she worshiped 
child and in the shadow of which 
she is buried. 


as a 


Wife of Former 
Editor Dies 

The death of Mrs. Charles A. Young 
occurred at Berkeley, Calif., July 24, fol- 
lowing a severe operation in March. Mr. 
Young was editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury for about seven years, from 1900 to 
1907. During recent years he has preached 
for churches in St. Louis, Mo., and has 


When writing 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


lately been engaged in financial work for 
Drake university, Des Moines, Ia., and 
California Christian college, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Young made her home during her 
last years with her daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Young Crawford, at Berkeley. Mrs. 
Young’s cooperation with her husband 
during the years of his connection with 
The Christian Century was a vital factor 
in his work. 


Catholic Church Active 
in the Philippines 

Rev. Frank J. Woodward, of the Amer- 
ican board mission at Oroquieta, Misamis, 
P. L, is reported as stating that the 
Roman Catholic church has during the 
past few years spent ten million dollars 
building colleges, convents and churches 
in the Philippines. Northern Mindanao 
has already received fifteen of the fifty 
American Jesuit priests who are going 
there. 


Methodist Church Mergers 
in California 

Plans have been approved for the amal- 
gamation of the California German and 
Pacific coast Swedish with 
the two California conferences, effective 
in October. Seventeen German and sev- 


conferences 
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enteen Swedish Methodist churches and 
more than two million dollars’ worth of 
property are involved. The mergers have 
been approved by the German and Swe- 
dish conferences and also by the joint 
commissioners which recently met with 
Bishop Charles W. Burns, of the M. E. 
church, at Pacific Palisades. 


Gipsy Smith to Say 
Farewell to America 

Gipsy Smith, famous evangelist, says 
he thinks his coming visit to America— 
which will be his twenty-fifth—will also 
be his last. He expects to reach this coun- 
try soon and will continue here in evange- 
listic meetings until February. 


Educational Leader Sees 
Present Age of Progress a Failure 

In a recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, presi- 
dent of St. Stephens college, draws an 
indictment against the higher education of 
today. “We are not at the moment,” he 
said, “in our institutions of learning, pay- 
ing much attention to explaining anything. 
We are thus helping to foster generally 
the absurd notion that people who can do 
things, or who know facts, are thereby 
made capable of molding thought and di- 
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How the Churches are 
Stimulating Interest 


in BOOKS 
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Suggestions for the encouragement of reading 
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Pout intelligent interest in re- 
ligious books evident through- 
out the country today is the 
result of various factors but it is 
chiefly due to the leadership the 
churches themselves are taking in 
the promotion of reading and “more 
books in the home.” Since books have 
such significance in the development 
of character, they are closely allied 
with religion, and ministers and 
church leaders everywhere are urg- 
ing people to read more widely and 
more purposefully, to use books to 
enrich their understanding of life 
and to clarify the problems of 
religion. 

Among the interesting methods 
which churches are using to stimu- 
late interest in reading are: 


Book Sermons 


Monthly book sermons, given 
either at the morning or the evening 
service, are a popular feature of the 
year's program in many churches. 
The minister selects one book which 
is attracting attention and an- 
nounces that he will devote an 
entire sermon to the underlying 
philosophy of the book, discussing 
it as an interpretation of life. 
Popular books of non-fiction are as 
frequently chosen as novels. 

At the West Side Unitarian 
church in New York, Charles 
Francis Potter gave book sermons 
for several years. Among other 
pioneers in this field are Rev. 
William L. Stidger of Kansas City 
and Rabbi Louis Mischkind of 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Book Bulletins and 
Lists 


Reverend Edward Burns Martin 
of the Park Avenue Methodist 
church in Kenosha, Wis., is con- 
stantly recommending books in his 
sermons and lectures and also issues 
a Book Bulletin several times a year. 
He selects books which he himself 
has enjoyed reading and which he 
feels the members of his congregation 
should know and writes a brief 
vivid description of each book. 





- — + 


Among the headings in recent issues 
of the bulletin were Religious Books 
of Exceptional Value, A Bedside 
Library for Young Folks, Person- 
alities of Power, and Delightful 
Volumes for Desultory Reading. 

Booklists and notes in the weekly 
church bulletin are a regular thing 
in many churches. 


Book Exhibits 
In order to bring the joy of read- 
ing before the congregation as force- 
fully as possible, many pastors 
arrange to have the books discussed 
in their sermons, exhibited in the 
church lobby or club rooms, in some 
cases having orders taken for vol- 
umes which people wish to buy. 
These displays give an opportunity 
for friendly browsing and _ social 

greetings after the service. 


The Church Library 

The Sunday School library of 
thirty years ago which had a dilapi- 
dated appearance, has been replaced 
nN most up-to-date churches by a 
ibrary with a two-fold purpose: to 
supply the books that are indis- 
pensable tools for the minister and 
the workers in church organizations and to 
provide the church members, particularly the 
young people, with a collection of good 
general literature. 


1 
| 


Cooperation with Other 
Organizations 


With the American Library Association 
launching a national adult education move- 
ment, with the schools developing fine 
libraries, with the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, National Education 
Association, Playground and Recreation 
Congress and other organizations of national 
influence and importance, all making the 
raising of the cultural level of America one of 
their chief concerns,—the churches have an 
exceptional opportunity for service in a 
cooperative program. 


Write us for suggestions as to methods 
of promoting good reading in your 
church and school. 


Christian Century 
BOOK 


SERVICE 
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recting social policies. He describes mod- 
ern college graduates as going out into 
life with no idea of what it is all about. 
Wisdom is not acquired, he held, by 
means of test-tubes and microscopes, or 
measured by college degrees. Another 
thinker, writing in the California Advo- 
cate, comes at the subject from a differ- 
ent slant, but he brings a similar criticism 
against the present age, when he says: 
“The more we know of how God works 
in the world, the less we care to know 
of how he works in the human soul. 
We have a logical theology, but it re- 
mains an intellectual belief rather than a 
vital faith. We study a hypothetical God 
but fail to worship the heavenly Father. 
Understanding the psychology of prayer 
in terms of instinct and autosuggestion, 
we cease to pray.” 


Dean Inge Defines “Real 
Christianity” 

“A revolutionary idealism which es- 
tranges conservatives because it is revo- 
lutionary, and the revolutionary because 
it is idealistic.” 


Faculties of Episcopal Seminaries 
Take Courses in Social Work 

Members of the faculties of General 
theological seminary, the Cambridge semi- 
nary, the Church divinity school of the 
Pacific, and Seabury, pursued a_ six 
wecks’ course in the New York school of 
social work during the summer. The na- 
tional department of Christian social serv- 
ice organized this effort, convinced that 
such a course would bring to the semi- 
naries a better understanding of social 
work. 


One Hundred Saloons 
Closed in Mexico 

The governor of the federal district in 
Mexico (Mexico city and suburbs) has 
ordered closed more than 100 saloons and 
eating houses where intoxicating drinks 
are served. This action is in accordance 
with the regulation of intoxicating bever- 
ages and in the name of “principles of 
just social morality.” It is announced 
that this action marks the inauguration of 
1 determined campaign to place every pos- 
sible restriction on these establishments. 


Order of Moose Plans 
to Prevent Crime 

A comprehensive plan for crime preven- 
tion was put before the supreme lodge 
at the world convention of Moose held 
in Philadelphia late in August, by Rodney 
H. Brandon, supreme secretary and grand 
regent of the Mooseheart legion. The 
plan calls for: a substitute for the home, if 
the child’s home is broken up; religious 
training for the child; education for every 
child; schooling in a useful trade for every 
child. 


Dr. Weigle Urges Religious 
Instruction in Public Schools 

Dr. Luther A. Weigle, professor of re- 
ligious education at Yale, in an address 
delivered in New York recently, held that 
exclusion of religious training from public 
schools is not the fault of the schools but 
is due to jealousies between protestants, 
Catholics and Jews. “It is one of the 
tragedies of our time,” he said, “that prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jew, fundamentalist, 
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evangelical and modernist, should quarrel 
with one another while the real enemy 
of us all—the irreligion of the day—wins 
to the minds of our children.” 
Optimistically, he observes: “Underlying 
all our surface paganism and beneath our 
differences of creed, America has, I be- 
», a common religious faith. Its citi- 
protestant, Catholic and Jew, wor- 
the one God. They acknowledge the 
rinciples of human duty set forth in the 
commandments, in the teachings of 
Hebrew prophets, in the golden rule 
1 in the law of love to God and to fel- 
man. They hold in high honor the 
character and teachings of Jesus, though 
ly Christians call him Lord and Savior.” 
Dr. Weigle believes that the public schools 
uuld continue reading from the Bible 
| the recital of the Lord’s prayer and 
they should further aim at the de- 
velopment of citizenship founded upon 
character. 


ts 


way 


First Alaskan Missionary, 
Dr. S. H. Young, Dies 
Dr. S. Hall Young, missionary and 
ithor of Seattle, Wash., died at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., on September 2, his death 
resulting from injuries received in a col- 
sion with an interurban car. Dr. Young 
s the first missionary to Alaska, where 
emained for more than thirty years. 
was also the author of several books 
missionary work. 


Dakota Wesleyan Has 
New President 
On August 24 the trustees of Dakota 
Wesleyan college, elected Rev. Earl A. 
Roadman, of Waterloo, Ia., to the presi- 
y of that school. Dr. Roadman has 
from Iowa state teachers col- 
Upper Iowa university, and from 
theological department of Boston 
iversity. His educational preparation 
included a year of postgraduate work 
Germany. He is the author of a book 
ing with the rural church, “The 
ntry Church and Its Program.” The 
president took up his duties at 
cota Wesleyan September 9. 
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Jews of Chicago 
Open People’s Institute 


On Douglas 
ened to the 


boulevard, Chicago, was 
public recently the new 
ling of the Jewish People’s institute. 
building is completely equipped as a 
munity center, with a playhouse seat- 
ing 700 people, a roof garden, class rooms, 
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nce laboratories, club and game rooms, 


mnasium and natatorium, a reference 
brary of 13,000 volumes and social rooms 
men and women. 


University of Chicago Chaplain 
Backs American Students 
Upon departing for Europe, where he 
study extensively the student and 
people’s movements, Dr. Charles 
Street, Episcopal student chaplain of 
University of Chicago, had something 
y in defense of the American college 
university student, particularly as to 
intellectual and moral tendencies. “On 
whole,” Dr. Street said, “university 
udents are not prone to leave religion 
and the church behind them when they 
enter the university. Students are just as 
fesponsive to religion as any other class, 


| 


if not more so. Experience has shown, 
however, that the church must have a pro- 
gram for the student and must present 
it in a systematic and capable way if their 
interest is to be held. There is such a 
diversity of interest and activity in a 
modern university that unless the church 
is continually offering its opportunities to 
the students, they will devote their time 
to something else.” 


Chicago Episcopalian Pastors 
Establish Vacation Colony 
Forty Episcopal clergymen of Chicago 
and vicinity have spent their vacation 
together this summer in a colony which 
they have established on St. Joseph is- 
land, at the northern end of Lake Huron. 
A chapel has been erected of unfinished 
timber, services being frequently held, 
but a ban was placed against preach- 
ing. With the Chicago rectors a number 
of clergy from outside Chicago have been 
spending their at the 


vacation colony, 
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among them Bishop Wise ef Kansas and 
Bishop Maxon of Tennessee. 


Miniature Congress of Religions 
At City Temple 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Nor- 
wood, an assembly was held at City Tem- 
ple, London, on July 21, at which ad- 
dresses were made by representatives of 
six great religions. There was a Moslem 
call to prayer, a Hindu song and a Chris- 
tian hymn. Sherwood Eddy spoke for 
Christianity and Annie Besant for thens- 
ophy. 


Special Courtesies for 
Ministerial Autoists 

Massachusetts has provided a special 
form of automobile license plate for min- 
isters. It will be provided with a white cross 
on a blue ground. It is designed to se- 
cure special privileges and immunities 
for ministers while making calls on the 
sick or otherwise engaged in emergency 
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work. Presumably its chief advantage 
will be in relation to parking privileges. 


Professor James Y. Simpson to 
Visit Pittsburgh Next Week 

The opening exercises of Western 
theological seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
be held Wednesday, September 21, at 
10:30 a.m. Professor James Y. Simp- 
son, of New college, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, will deliver the address, taking for 
his subject “Some reflections on the pres- 
ent relations of scientific and religious 
thought.” Professor Simpson holds the 
chair of natural science in New college, 
succeeding Henry Drummond. He is 
also post-graduate lecturer in Edinburgh 
university, and gives the course of lec- 
tures in the United Free Church college, 
Glasgow, that Henry Drummond used to 
give. The public is cordially invited to be 
present. 


| Three Ministers Added to 


| board of 


| tension 


ministers added are Rev. J. P. 


Illinois Morals Group 

Three more ministers have been added 
to the Illinois committee on morals in 
process of formation by the Methodists of 
Illinois. They represent the Norwegian- 
Danish conference which met recently in 
Racine, Wis., and comprises the church 
in Illinois and Minnesota. The three 
Anderson, 
pastor of the Austin (Chicago) church; 
Rev. Ole Nelson, pastor of the First and 
Immanuel church, and Rev. S. O. Fosdal, 
newly appointed district superintendent 
of the Chicago district. 


Chicago Presbyterians, Congregationalists 
Join Missionary Forces 

A federation of missionary activities has 
worked out by the Presbyterian 
church extension and the Chi- 
Congregational missionary and ex- 
society. Representatives of the 
boards have selected three Chicago cen- 
ters in which they will work cooperatively, 
sharing on an equal basis in the support 
and direction of the enterprise. The cen- 


been 


cago 


| ters chosen are the Laird community house 


} slans 


| of the Congregationalists. 


and social settlement and Onward neigh- 
borhood house, both on the northwest 
side, and Firman house, headquarters of 
the Mexican work, just west of Hull 
house. Laird house is located in a com- 
munity peopled for the most part by Rus- 
and Poles. Onward neighborhood 
house was turned over for community 
work about three years ago, with special 
ministry to foreign-speaking families. The 
Mexican center has been under the care 
A church of 
120 members is now ready for organiza- 
tion. At present these two denominations 
are united in their Chicago activities 
among the Filipinos, Chinese and Poles, 
and at the Seminary avenue and Harvey 
federated churches. 


Theological Students Mourn 
Geneva Conference Failure 
Eight students of Meadville theological 
seminary, now located in Chicago, have 
signed the following pledge, the original 
of which has been sent to Frederick J. 
Libby of the national council for the pre- 
| vention of war: We the undersigned the- 
ological students, being finally convinced, 
| by the failure of the Geneva conference, 
| that the effort to abolish the crime of war 
| between nations by the customary means 
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Almost any printer can set type but 
Comparatively few can 
plan a book 


THE minute details which are incor- 
yy into the carefully planned, 


call for expert advice from men making 
a life study of such work. We offer this 
service. Give us the number of words 
in your manuscript and we will advise 
with you as to size of volume, type faces 
4 be used, ete. All work will be done 

our own plant by skilled workmen 
under our direct supervision, 


Regan Dining ous 
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| well printed and tastefully bound volume 
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'Church Furniture 
| Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
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Humanist Sermons 


Edited by 
Curtis W. Reese 

Within the liberal churches of America 
there is a religious movement which has 
come to be known as Humanism. The 
present volume is a collection of sermons 
which have been used in the regular 
course of parish preaching by Humanist 
ministers of national reputation. 


Boards, $2.50 


Hindu eepetecnems 


S. N. | PTA 


Six Lectures delivered at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


A survey of the most significant types 
of Indian mysticism. The author pre- 
sents rich, illustrative material in the 
way of legends, hymns and scriptural 
references. Light is thus thrown on the 
nature and the development of religion as 
a whole. Boards, $2.00 


Send for Complete Catalog. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 
337 East Chicago Ave. Chicago, Illinois 























Red Blooded 
Sky Pilots 


Elmer Gantry Answered 
in 
“The Last 
of The Old West”’ 
by George Mecklenburg 
Western stories that really 
happened with the preach- 
er in the centre of the stage. 


The part played by the 
churchin theWesternizing 
of the United States told 
ina new way. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Capital Book Company 


100 Maryland Ave., N. E. Washington, D C. 





Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestment 


Custom Tailoring 
FOR CLERGYMEN 


Pulpit Hangings and Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Hin 
131-138 East 23rd. New York 





CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


of parleys between naval and military ex- 
perts representing the various govern- 
ments is utterly futile, hereby declare 
ourselves to be opposed to all wars of 
whatever nature, and hereby pledge our- 
selves, solemnly and sincerely, to take 
no part whatsoever in any future wars 
no matter what their real or ostensible 
purpose or motive may be. The eight 
signers of the pledge represent four na- 
tions. 


LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 
(Concluded from page 1079) 

when opportunity is available for many 
statements by a good many individuals. 
From such smaller groups drafting com- 
mittees were appointed to prepare con- 
densed statements of what had been pre- 
sented in the papers and addresses. Then 
such condensed statements by the drafting 
committees were presented at a second ses- 
sion of each small group. After con- 
sideration of the proposed drafts each 
group made additional suggestions which 
were considered by the drafting commit- 
tees. Their revised drafts were again 
submitted to each group. Then all re- 
vised drafts, presenting common or dif- 
fering statements of views were presented 
to the entire conference in general ses- 
sion. This was a practical way of finding 
some common position. Yet even the 
final drafts could not present with ac- 
curacy the real opinion of everyone. 

Reporting for the British Weekly on 
the work of the commission on the nature 
of the church—the chairman of this com- 
mission being Dr. William Adams Brown 
of Union seminary—Dr. Adolph Keller 
wrote from Lausanne: “The subject of the 
nature of the church is offering diffi- 
culties. Great care was taken, especially 
by Anglicans like Bishop Gore, Bishop 
Manning, the bishop of Bombay and 
Canon Douglas, to avoid statements 
which would exclude a later union with 
Rome. Bishop Manning expressed great 
regret that the Roman Catholic church 
did not feel able to accept an invitation, 
and wanted her to know that ‘our feel- 
ing towards her is one of love and fel- 
lowship.” He stands for a unity which 
shall include all Christian communions 
throughout the world, both Catholic and 
protestant, because a united testimony 
of the whole church would be needed 
in the battle against sin and unbelief. 
He invited the Catholic church to pray 
with their brethren that all may be one. 
The Roman Catholic church has probably 
never heard more friendly words from 
such a mixed gathering, and also from 
the protestant side, than was the case 
in this conference, also from Dr. Cad- 
man.” 

A SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERE 


On the general atmosphere of the con- 
ference Dr. Keller comments: “From a 
spiritual standpoint the temperature has 
risen since Stockholm. One feels that 
these problems are discussed no more 
between irascible and hostile church lead- 
ers who are strangers to each other, but 
in a large family whose members know 
each other personally, and who are tak- 
ing mutual criticisms in a cheerful and 
brotherly way. A large part of time is 
given to devotional exercises and it is 


(Continued on page 1086) 
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$1.50 


Jesus’ Way 
with People 


By Alexander Purdy 


The authur calls it— 


Suggestions Toward a Technique of 
Christian Behavior 


Jesus,” he says: 


“was the Pioneer in a 
great experiment—a mighty dy- 
namic for the experiment of try- 
ing out his love in the primary 
relationships of our lives.” 


“It has been so easy,” he adds: 

“to state Jesus’ way of life 
in logical and eloquent systems 
and so difficult to incorporate it 
into the simplest relationship of 
daily living.” 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 





The Story of 
HILOSOPHY 
From Socrates to Santayana 


150th thousand and still 
a best seller 





Price, $5.00 
{We Pay Postage} 


Christian Century Book Service 











DARWIN 


The most significant biography 
of the season 


By GAMA.iEt BRADFORD 
America’s most distinguished biographer 


4{ price $3.50 + 


The Christian Century Book Service 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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“Tt makes their 


religion REAL” — 


says a teacher of a large high 
school class which uses the 


20th Century Quarterly 


———_g—___ 


Six Facts 


You should bear in mind as you 
consider this Quarterly for your 
adult or young people’s class: 


It takes the Bible itself as the 
object of its study (using the 
International Uniform Lessons 
as a practical basis). 


Its method is biographical, 
holding that character is grown 
by the consideration of living, 
vital personalities. 


It is intensely modern. Its 
pages throb with today’s life. 


It sounds the social note 
throughout. 


It is sympathetic with the prob- 
lems of youth and virile man- 
hood. 


It is scholarly. Its makers are 
all specialists in their distinc- 
tive fields. 








Every class in your school from THE 

older intermediates to oldest CHRISTIAN 

adultsshould adopt this quarterly CENTURY 
THIS AUTUMN PRESS 








LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 1085) 
deeply felt that unity is perhaps better 
prepared by common prayer than by the 
forging of common dogmatic formulae 
whose elaboration is not seldom done in 
a tempest of rabies theologica.” 

An American reporter, Dr. Edmund D. 
Soper, dean of Duke university, is 
rather enthusiastic as to the results of 
the conference in spite of apparent fail- 
ures. He says, writing for the North- 
western Christian Advocate: “Everyone 
seems to feel that, no matter what may 
become of these reports, the conference 
has amply justified itself. One of the 
most remarkable things about it all is 
that we are here at all. This impres- 
sion grows on one rather than diminishes 
as the days pass. A dozen or more rep- 


| resentatives of the Greek churches, An- 


glicans of every shade of opinion and 


| every degree of churchmanship, and then 


all the others, Episcopal Lutherans from 


| Scandinavia and Quakers from England 


and America, delegates from Japan, 
China, and India, both natives of those 
countries and missionaries from the west- 
ern world—here we are mingling to- 
gether with no sense of incongruity and 
all feeling deeply the bond of our com- 
mon unity in Jesus Christ. The wonder 
of it and the naturalness of it accumulate 
and become more impressive the longer 
one thinks through the inner meaning 
of what is happening before our eyes. 


DESIRE TO EXCHANGE VIEWS 


“No one seems to feel for a moment 
that anyone is expected to surrender a 
conviction. There is something deeper 
at work, the hope that when everything 
has been laid on the table some common 
ground may be found, and that this may 
prove to be so fundamental that it can 
be made the basis or starting point for 
further advance toward ultimate unity. 
This idea of unity, as impossible as it 
still seems, remains the lodestar of the con- 
ference.” 

For, with whatever difficulties, says 
Dr. Soper, all delegates to the conference 
agree that “a church is constituted. a 
church by one essential fact, the presence 
of Jesus Christ in it. The question is, 
How can this presence be assured? And 
here is where the divergence is sorely 
apparent today. But hope is not dis- 
pelled when all are equally confident that 
on one fact and one fact alone everything 
depends. The years must show what 
this recognition may lead to in the Chris- 
tian world.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

What the Employer Thinks, by J.° David Houser. 
Harvard University Press, $2.50. 

The Church and Printer’s Ink, by Ralph V. Gil- 
bert. Revell, $1.25. 

Christianity and Common Sense, by Clarence E 
Macartney. Winston, $2.00. 

Equitable Society and How to Create It, by War 
ren E. Brokaw. Vanguard Press, 50 cents. 

The Lost Secret Rediscovered, by L. L. Henson 
Winston, $1.00, 

Pioneers in Righteousness, by J. C. Massee. Wit- 
ston, $1.50. 

Christ’s Mould of Prayer, by J. A. Francis, Wit 
ston, $1.00. 

Men of Destiny, by Walter Lippman. Macmillas, 
$2.50. 

Princes of the Christian Pulpit and Pastorate, by 
H. C. Howard. Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 
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Beginning in October 


CTOBER marks the beginning of the eleventh year of THE WORLD TOMOR- 
ROW. We are proud of the growth in this monthly journal and its influence 
during the last ten years. Fittingly the eleventh year opens with two notable series 
of articles: one, “Recent Gains in American Civilization; the other, “4 Group of 
Articles on Vital Religion.” Each article in the two series is to be written by a dis- 
tinguished critic of contemporary life. These special features, which are to begin in 
October and run for the next twelve months, are in addition to the material on the 
topic announced for each issue. 





CO 





Recent Gains in American Civilization 


By a group of distinguished critics of contemporary life 
Harry Emerson Fosdick Religion Mary Austin Literature 
Charles A. Beard Government Stuart Chase Business and Finance 
Norman Thomas International Relations Rockwell Kent Art 
Oswald Garrison Villard Journalism Charles S. Johnson Race Relations 
Dallas Lore Sharp Education Mary Van Kleeck Industrial Relations 
Heywood Broun Stage and Screen David Starr Jordan Science 








" The October Number 


The Concentration of Economic Power 


A Group of Articles on 


The Trend Toward Concentration of Industrial 


VI TAL R E ‘ Control By RALPH BORSODI 
IG I O N Size of corporations and their control, chain stores, department 
stores, mail order houses, transportation and communication. 


Concentration and Efficienc » ROGER BABSON 
BISHOP FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL ; y By ROGER a 
To what extent does concentration of control increase efficiency 


RICHARD ROBERTS and raise the standard of living? 


CHARLES W. GILKEY The Bankers and Industry By JOHN F. SINCLAIR 
SHERWOOD EDDY Size of banks, interlocking directorates, control of credit, nature 


and extent of control over industrial corporations. 


ADELAIDE CASE Big Business at Washington all - 
MORDECAI W. JOHNSON by WILLIAM JETT LAUCK 


The relation between money and politics, importance of economic 


MAUDE ROYDEN questions, nature and extent of pressure on legislatures. 


HARRY F. WARD Money and PublicOpinion By FREMONT OLDER 
JEROME DAVIS Power of money over the press, moving pictures, radio and 


educational institutions. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR How Can We Secure More Democratic Control? 
HALFORD LUCCOCK By LEO WOLMAN 


An outline of the steps required to curb financial industrial 
DAVID BRYN-JONES autocracy. What part have the following to play: trade union- 


ism, public control and ownership, cooperative movement, 
taxation, etc. 





THE WORLD TOMORROW, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


I am tremendously interested in the two series of articles which will run for a year, beginning in October, in Tut Wortp Tomorrow. 
Please enter my subscription for one year. (I enclose $2.00, Canada $2.25, Foreign $2.50). 


City and State 
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Toward Making 
a Better World 


Five Recommended Books: 


Expanding Horizons 
By Cornelius Woelfkin 


Those who have followed Dr. Woelfkin’s career will recognize the 
title of this book as descriptive of the ever-increasing breadth 
of view and loftiness of vision which have characterized him as 
a leader of religious life and thought. Dr. Woelfkin is a true 
prophet—and his messages have a mellowness that does not 
characterize the books of some of his younger contemporaries 
of a liberal persuasion. ($1.50) 


The Next Age of Man 


By Alfred Edward Wiggam 


The author believes a better world is coming, not by predestined 
fate, but because men are going to use their brains and common 
sense in making such a world. Here is authoritative science, a 
most readable style and wise guidance toward the building of a 
world fitted to the needs of our children and children’s children. 


($3) 
The Outlawry of War 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


This challenging book takes no middle ground. It demands that 
war be displaced—not by arbitration, limitation of armaments, 
military alliances, political leagues or regional pacts—but by law. 
It would set up in the place long held by the supreme court of 
war a Supreme Court of Justice and Peace. This book will be 
one of the most widely discussed volumes of the year. ($3) 


The New Patriotism 
Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther A. Gillespie 


With an Introduction by Edwin Markham. The world has long 
been charmed by battle songs and “My country, right or wrong” 
sentiments. Peace has been represented by a meek dove. But 
the compilers of this collection believe that flaming songs of 
peace and brotherhood are to be found—and here they are—all 
of them, according to William Allen White. ($2) 


Adventurous Religion 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


There is no attempt here to produce a closely knit, unified book. 
Dr. Fosdick takes up the many and various problems that are 
puzzling thoughtful people today—with special sympathy for the 
religious perplexities of the young. And his book has light on 
such problems as the nature of God, prayer, 

immortality, the divinity of Jesus, etc. — 

His last chapter on “The New Religious Onistian ntury 


Keformation” is more inspiring than a dozen \ BOOK ; 
SERVICE 


ordinary books. ($2) 


440 So. Dear born St, 
CHOOSE YOUR BOOKS CHICAGO 








Other Book Leaders 


Best Sermons, 1927 
Joseph Fort Newton, Editor 


Here is the new volume of sermons 
adjudged the best of the year by a most 
discriminating judge, who is also a great 
sermon-maker. ($2.50) 


Those Disturbing Miracles 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


If you are disturbed by the miracles of the 
Bible, this book has light for you. Whether 
you agree with Dr. Douglas in all points 
or not you will at least find his new book 
interesting. (#2) 


Jesus: A New Biography 
By Shirley J. Case 


Professor Case of the University of Chi- 
cago, has made a fruitful study of the 
backgrounds of Jesus’ life, and here pre- 
sents some of his findings. The fact that 
you will not agree with the author in 
many points only indicates that it is 
just the book on Jesus for you to read 
this autumn. In the early part of the 
book is given a detailed study of the 
origin and make-up of the gospels. ($3) 


What and Why in China 
By Paul Hutchinson 


“There have been thirty or forty good 
books on China this year, but none 80 
perfectly meets the needs of the average 
reader as this one by Paul Hutchinson.” 
(N. Y. Evening Post) ($1) 


The Making of a Minister 
By Charles H. Brown 


Dr. Brown understands the problems of 
the average minister. He gives here no 
high-brow discourse but helpful advice 
for ministers whose tasks are amid work- 
aday environments and facing ave 
routine perplexities. ( 


What Can a Man Believe? 


By Bruce Barton 


Every layman reader of The Christian 
Century will of course buy this boc 
The ministers who do not buy it are goimg 
to miss a remarkable testimony from & 
great business man as to the worth 
religion. ($2.50) 


MAIL ORDER TODAY 
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